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ET us now glance briefly at the Puritans’ 
next trouble with the Indians; but first let 
us consider how they treated Roger Williams 
before passing to the Pequod war in which he 
played so high a part. Lured by the Pilgrim 
ignis fatuus of freedom, this gentle, just, and 
generous clergyman came to Boston in 1631, 
and settled at Salem, but was soon appointed 
assistant minister at Plymouth. Burning with 
benevolence and eager to spread the light of 
that liberal Christianity which illumined his 
own life, he spared no pains to gain the lan- 
guage and the hearts of the Indians. “God 
was pleased to give me a patient spirit,” he 
says modestly, “to lodge with them in’ their 
smoky holes, even while I lived in Plymouth 
and Salem, to gain their tongue.” Williams 
did not have much success in urging them to 
exchange their simple monotheism for the 
mystery of Christianity, the majority of whose 
professors they had found so grasping and 
sanguinary. He did succeed, however, in se- 
curing the respect and love of the Indian 
people wherever he went, and more especially 
the valuable active friendship of the great 
Massasoit and of the Narragansetts, Canonicus, 
and his nephew, Miantonimo. But Williams, 
returning to Salem, had the audacity to preach 
that “no human power has the right to inter- 
meddle in matters of conscience; that neither 
church, nor State, nor bishop, nor priest, nor 
king, may prescribe the smallest iota of re- 
ligious faith; for this man is responsible to 
God alone.” 

For such horrible heresy he was tried by 
the General Court, and his parish, supporting 
him, was disfranchised. Given time to recon- 
sider and recant, yet persisting, he was sen- 
tenced to banishment, but allowed to linger 
for a while till, fearful of his popularity and 
eloquence, the court decided to seize him and 
send him across seas. Warned of their intent, 
in the dead of night and winter (January, 
1636), he left his family and buried himself in 
the forest for months, hunted, but hidden safe 
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in the Indian huts. Comparing himself with 
pleasant humor to the prophet Elijah, he re- 
marks, “These ravens (that is, the Indians) 
fed me in the wilderness.” Arriving finally 
at Mount Hope, he was warmly welcomed by 
Massasoit, and granted a tract of land on the 
river Seekonk, but Governor Winslow, of 
Plymouth, had the impudence to claim that 
this was within Plymouth jurisdiction, and 
urged Williams in a letter to remove still fur- 
ther for fear of giving umbrage to the power- 
ful colony of Massachusetts. So Williams, to 
save any possible quarrel between the two col- 
ohies, abandoned his newly-planted fields, and, 
with the five friends who had joined him, 
floated down the river to Narragansett Bay, 
where he was welcomed heartily by the king 
of that tribe, and granted land where the fair 
city of Providence flourishes to-day. This 
new colony, called the “ Providence Planta- 
tions,” became, according to the design of its 
founder, “a shelter for persons distressed in 
conscience.” It was built on the then novel 
doctrine (a step on from Jchn Robinson’s com- 
mendable canon, before mentioned), that the 
majority should rule in civil affairs only. It 
should here be stated that this colony, with its 
twin, Rhode Island, besides not roasting Quak- 
ers, proved an honorable exception, in its rela- 
tions with the natives likewise, to that red rule 
of fraud and force which the Pilgrim apostles 
carried to a logical theological conclusion. 

We now come to the settlement on the 
banks of the Quinnetukquet (Connecticut), 
“the long, curling river,” and to the first out- 
break of the injured Indians, called by histo- 
rians, glossingly, the Pequod or Pequoit war. 
The beautiful fertile valley of this river, Con- 
necticut, was first discovered by the Dutch, 
who built a fort on the site of Hartford, and 
traded peaceably with the neighboring natives 
for sixteen years before the grasping genius of 
the English race was allured by its advantages. 
In 1630 “the royal martyr,” Charles (who for 
Strafford’s death alone amply deserved that 
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his own head should be brought to the block— 
most apt coincidence—since he was the great- 
est blockhead of the worst race that ever dis- 
graced a throne), granted the Connecticut Val- 
ley to the Earl of Warwick, who turned it 
over to Lord Brooke and Lord Say-and-Seal. 
But the scheme of colonizing it hung fire; the 
Massachusetts colony, being so prosperous, was 
urged to undertake the business, but they hesi- 
tuted, and in the meantime the Plymouth col- 
ony, which was always trying to make up in 
activity for what it lacked in numerical force, 
sent William Holmes with the frame of a 
house and a few companions, in a small vessel, 
to locate a trading-post at least, if not a regu- 
lar plantation. 

As Holmes sailed up the river he was warned 
off by the Dutch, but he paid no heed to their 
threats, and established himself a few miles 
above them. This was in the fall of 1638, and 
after this example emigration from the popu- 
lous Massachusetts colony set in two years 
later, so that by 1637 there were upward of 
eight hundred settlers on the banks of the 
Connecticut. We now come to a very dark 
chapter in colonial history. It is dignified by 
some writers with the appellation of war, the 
Pequod or Pequoit war, but it should be called 
the massacre of the Pequoits, for the attempt 
of partial Puritan historians to put the blame 
on this unfortunate tribe is about the lamest 
lying in all history. Even Brownell, who 
aims to be accurate, and generally succeeds, 
says carelessly that, “to avenge certain mur- 
ders, committed years before by the Pequots, 
Massachusetts dispatched an expedition by 
sea which committed wanton and indiscrimi- 
nate reprisals. Hostilities thus precipitated, a 
murderous warfare ensued.” 

George Lowell Austin, in his very badly 
written history of Massachusetts (1876), states 
that “during the summer of 1636 Captain 
Stone, Captain Norton, and John Oldham fell 
victims to the rapacity of the Pequots.” But, 
according to that prince of imaginative writers, 
the Rev. Wm, Hubbard, of Ipswich, who “im- 
proved history ”* near the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, it was in the year 1634 that 
the Pequods “treacherously and cruelly mur- 
dered Captain Stone and Captain Norton, who 
came occasionally with a bark into the river 
to trade with them. Not long after, within 
the compass of the next year, they, in like 
treacherous manner, slew one Mr. Oldham at 
Block Island, a place not far from the mouth 
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of their harbor, as he was fairly trading with 
them.” But such little accidents as a differ- 
ence of a year or two in historic statements 
concerning these Indian matters amount to 
very little when we find that the same writers 
are not apt to agree with themselves individu- 
ally, but allow one page to contradict the pre- 
ceding. 

For instance, the Rev. Hubbard, after stat- 
ing as above that the Pequoits killed Mr. Old- 
ham, proves a little further on, to the satisfaction 
of his own sapience at least, that “as for Mr. 
Oldham, he was murdered at an island called 
by the Indians Manisses (since known by the 
name of Block Island), but those that mur- 
dered him (probably inhabitants of the said 
island) fled presently to the Pequods, by whom 
they were sheltered, and so became also guilty 
themselves of his blood.” Now Block Island 
was tributary to the Narragansetts, a tribe im- 
memorially hostile to the Pequoits; so, this ver- 
sion not seeming quite satisfactory in the lurid 
light of later events, Historian Hubbard retails 
the rather doubtful story of one John Gallop, 
who claims to have found Oldham’s body, and 
then this remarkable historical authority con- 
cludes this episode by finding “that all the sa- 
chems of the Narragansetts, except Canonicus 
and Miantonimo, were contrivers of John Old- 
ham’s death, and the oceasion was because he 
went to make peace and trade with the Pe- 
quods last year.” It will be seen, from this 
curiously contradictory account, how perfectly 
absurd is the attempt to fasten this particular 
blame on the luckless Pequeds; and as for the 
deaths of Captains Norton and Stone, their cir- 
cumstances are equally doubtful. The Pe- 
quods, according to Hubbard, in the year 1634, 
when they dispatched an embassy with gifts of 
wampum and beaver-skins to Massachusetts, 
sought the alliance of the whites and asked 
their mediation to effect a peace with the Pe- 
quoits’ hereditary foes, the Narragansetts. At 
this time they admitted the killing of Stone, 
but claimed he was slain in a just quarrel. 
“For,” said they, “he surprised some of our 
men and would by force have compelled them 
to shew him the way up the river, whereupon 
the said Stone, coming ashore with two more, 
was watched by nine of our men (say they), 
who, finding them asleep in the night, slew 
them to deliver our own men, one of whom 
going afterward to the bark, it was suddenly 
blown up.” 

This sounds true enough, and the fact that 
the Pequoits should have made any admission 
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of this kind, when they knew there was abso- 
lutely no proof against them, would seem to 
show their scrupulous honor, and also that it 
was simply an individual act of violence, not 
one committed or championed by them collect- 
ively as against the whites. They offered in 
their treaty to make up for this “ unpleasant- 
ness” by giving up the disturbers of the peace, 
and by granting the English a right to plant 
in Connecticut. The Massachusetts colony 
took immediate advantage of this treaty and 
dispatched, in 1635, a company across country 
to occupy this beautiful valley. In 1636, seiz- 
ing the Oldham affair as a pretext, Massachu- 
setts sends eighty or ninety men by water, under 
Endicott, to frighten some more wampum out 
of the Pequots. Endicott’s commission was 
“to put to death the men of Block Island, but 
to spare the women and children, and from 
thence to go to the Pequots to demand the 
murderers of Captain Stone and other English, 
and one thousand fathoms of wampum, and 
some of their children as hostages, which, if 
they should refuse, they were to obtain (it) by 
force.” 

When, through an interpreter, this very un- 
just requisition was communicated to the peace- 
able Pequoits, they (not understanding such a 
hostile display from men with whom they had 
but recently concluded a treaty most liberal on 
their part) instantly retreated from sight in 
great dismay, all except one who staid behind 
because a Puritan soldier managed to wing 
him and bring him down as he was making 
for covert. 

Thus began the Puritan Pequoit hunt, which 
was rare sport while it lasted, much finer than 
bear-baiting, though perhaps not as pleasant 
as Spanish bull-fighting, and, of course, not so 
imperially impressive as the hot-ironing and 
high-hanging of Quakers, in which the colo- 
nists soon after indulged themselves. But 
Sassacus, the Pequoit king, after the Endicott 
invasion, saw that the only way to escape op- 
pression was to fight, and to die, probably, 
since the ranks of the Pequoit nation had been 
greatly reduced, by the pestilence of twenty 
years before, by a nearly unbroken hostility 
with the Narragansetts, and by the recent re- 
volt of his treacherous kinsman, Uncas, the 
sachem of the Mohegans. Under pressure of 
such circumstances, Sassacus sent the most elo- 
quent of his counsellors to Canonicus, the Nar- 
ragansett, his bitterest foe, to beg the burial 
of their feud, and to urge an alliance against 
the common enemy. The Rev. Mr. Hubbard 
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strangely enough admits, by some slip of 
his pen, that the Pequods used “such argu- 
ments as to right reason seemed not only 
pregnant to the purpose, but also, if revenge, 
that bewitching and pleasing passion of man’s 
mind, had not blinded their (that is, the Nar- 
ragansett) eyes, most cogent and invincible.” 
This apparent ingenuousness on the part of 
Rey. Mr. Hubbard, however, is really a cloak 
for an attempt to deprive Roger Williams of 
the credit of having countervailed, by his 
generous eloquence, the argument of the Pe- 
quoit ambassadors, and having held the doubt- 
ful Narragansetts firm to their peace with the 
whites. For three days the Narragansetts 
wavered, but yielded. finally to the tongue of 
Williams, who had canoed down the river in 
a raging storm to the court of Canonicus, at 


the request of Massachusetts, the colony that 


had persecuted him so harshly. So the Pe- 
quoit ambassadors sorrowfully departed, un- 
able to wring by entreaties any promise of 
neutrality even on the part of the Narragan- 
setts. Sassacus, not strong enough to carry 
war, as Philip did later, into the Massachusetts 
colony’s territory proper, confined himself to 
making sundry attempts at retaliation and re- 
prisal on the Connecticut settlements, and in 
April, 1637, attacked the town of Wethersfield 
and killed nine settlers. On this occasion the 
Pequoits captured two English maids, whose 
lives they spared, and whom they treated with 
all honor and respect. This is by no means 
an isolated case, and there will be occasion to 
allude again, in the sequel of this paper, to the 
honorable treatment of feminine captives by 
the New England Indians, that shines in curi- 
ous contrast with the habitual conduct of the 
Puritans, who spared Indian women and chil- 
dren generally, but spared them in order to 
to make money by selling them for slaves in 
Bermuda. 

The next month, May, 1637, crowned this 
crimson business of Pequoit hunting with a 
golden glory of fire; for Captains Mason and 
Underhill sailed from Saybrook Fort with a 
force composed of about one hundred English 
and near that number of revolted Mohegans to 
the country of the Narragansetts. Here they 
were furnished with guides, according to the 
treaty made through Williams with that na- 
tion, and, not waiting for Captain Patrick’s 
company, which was to have joined them pres- 
ently over land from Massachusetts, they re- 
solved to attack Sassacus’ principal place, a 
walled, or rather palisadoed, town, once very 
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populous, but then reckoned to contain not more 
than a thousand, or possibly fifteen hundred. 
This was situated on Pequoit Hill, now in the 
town of Groton, and was the best fortified of 
the settlements of Sassacus. Captain Mason 
approached it both by land and water, and 
took it by surprise, as it was garrisoned chiefly 
with old men, women, and children. “So it 
pleased God,” to adopt Captain Mason’s own 
words, “we came up within two rod of the 
palisado before we were discovered, at which 
time a dog began to bark and an Indian cried 
out... . We then suddenly hastened on to- 
ward that side which stood toward the water, 
where I concluded was an entrance, and in- 
stantly fell upon it, being only barred with 
two great forked boughs or branches of some 
trees; and hasting over them I drew one after 
me, my lieutenant drawing the other outward. 
We suddenly fell upon the wigwams; the In- 
dians cried out in a most hideous manner, some 
issuing out of the wigwams, shooting at us des- 
perately, and so creeping under beds that they 
had. We had resolved awhile not to have 
burned it; but being we could not come at 
them, I resolved to set it on fire after divers 
of them were slain and some of our men sore 
wounded; so entering one of their wigwams, I 
took a firebrand (at which time, interjects Mr. 
Hubbard, an Indian drawing an arrow had killed 
him, but one Davis, his sergeant, cut the bow- 
string with his cutlass), and suddenly we kin- 
dled a fire in the mats wherewith they were 
covered, and fell to a retreat and surrounded 
the fort, the fire increasing violently, insomuch 
as that they were constrained to climb to the 
top of the palisado; from whence they were 
soon fetched down, I suppose to the number of 
an hundred and forty. Many of them issuing 
forth were suddenly slain, either by the Eng- 
lish or Indians who were in a ring without us; 
all being dispatched and ended in the space of 
an hour, having two of our men slain and six- 
teen wounded.” 

This is the plain soldier’s plain account of a 
champion butchery, a totally unnecessary hec- 
atombie holocaust of human life. But the pic- 
tures given by the Puritan and reverend histo- 
rians of the period rival, in horror and perfect 
devilishness, the darkest dreams of that great 
dyspeptic, Dante. Referring tothe goodly num- 
ber dispatched on this memorable occasion, Dr. 
Increase Mather remarks with fiery exultation, 
“Tt was supposed that no less than 500 or 600 
Pequet souls were brought down to hell that 
day.” Just after the burning several hundred 


Pequoit warriors arrived on the scene and were 
so overcome with grief that Captain Mason and 
his allies had ample opportunity to retreat in 
good shape to the pinnaces, which fortunately 
at this juncture hove into sight in the harbor. 
The unpicturable anguish of these warriors at 
seeing their fathers, mothers, wives, and chil- 
dren “thus frying in the fire, and the streams of 
blood quenching the same,” is thus described by 
that humorous divine, Cotton Mather: “ When 
they came to see the ashes of their friends min- 
gled with the ashes of the fort, and the bodies 
of their countrymen so terribly barbikewed, 
where the English had been doing a good morn- 
ing’s work, they howled, they roared, they 
stamped, they tore their hair; and though they 
did not swear (for they knew not how) yet they 
cursed and were the pictures of so many devils 
in desperation.” 

But the Rev. Mather must not be looked on 
as an exceptional monster among a sect that 
came to this glorious country for “freedom to 
worship God.” The other keepers of the pop- 
ular conscience in that age were equally bar- 
barous, and the classically allusive wit of Rev. 
Mr. Hubbard is perhaps still more repulsive, as 
where he thus lightly refers to the drowning of 
some surrendered Pequoits a little later, “The 
men among them to the number of 30 were 
turned presently into Charon’s ferry-boat under 
the command of skipper Gallop,who dispatched 
them a little without the harbour.” The absurd 
explanation given by Mather for this horri- 
ble piece of picturesque deviltry is that “’twas 
found the quickest way to feed the fishes with 
em.” Hubbard calls this surprisal and burn- 
ing of the chief Pequoit stronghold “but the 
breaking of the nest and unkennelling of those 
savage wolves,”* 

But in reality it was final; for, after that, all 
the sachems of the various villages (even the 
great Sassacus himself, “whose very name” 
had been “a terror to all the Narragansetts,” 
though a more numerous nation) interpreted 
aright the fiery handwriting of the Pilgrims 
on the walls of their beautiful wilderness, and 
sought safety in flight, not fight. Some, when 
hemmed in by the hunters, disdained to ask 
for quarter with empty quivers, and sat close 
together patiently waiting till the soldiers, 
“putting the muzzles of their pieces under the 


*The name Pequoit signifies ‘‘Gray Fox"’ or ‘‘Wolf,’”’ 
which was the tribe-symbol or coat-of-arms. The syl- 
lable quoit is the same word in another dialect as coy- 
ote. It is likely that this point was in Hubbard’s: 
ken when he playfully referred to the Groton affair 
as ‘‘the unkennelling those savage wolves.”’ 
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boughs within a few yards of them,” blazed 
away. Of the captured, “the male children 
were sent to the Bermudas, some of the fe- 
males were distributed to the English towns, 
and some were disposed of among the other 
Indians.” 

Sassacus, finding his valor useless, and see- 
ing the panic of his people after being hunted 
from place to place, with a handful of follow- 
ers left the fair, fruitful valley of his fathers, 
and, going to New York, threw himself on the 
mercy of the Mohawks, willing to become one 
of their followers, since he no longer was a 
king of any power or kingdom. But even this 
humble station and hope of safety was denied 
him, for the Mohawks, not long afterward, 
sent his scalp with their compliments tu the 
Puritans. 

The Pequoit annihilation resulted, before 
long, in a still further disintegration of the 
aboriginal autonomies and a closer connection 
of the Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, 
and New Haven colonies, which presently 
ripened into a confederation of vast historical 
importance when we consider its influence in 
molding the public mind and paving the way 
for that final colonial league which became 
our nationality. This partial confederacy of 
New England was proposed as early as 1637, 
but little Connecticut’s fear of absorption by 
populous Massachusetts prevented any agree- 
ment just then. This jealousy was probably 
fanned, if not primarily kindled, by the in- 
trigues of the Royal Commissioners, who, at 
the instigation of the fatuous Charles 1, were 
demanding from Massachusetts a surrender of 
the charter. And herein, perhaps, was afforded 
the most remarkable proof of the hereditary 
folly of the Stuarts in that, when “the man 
Charles” was experiencing so much difficulty 
in worrying the Puritan party in England, 
where there was now but slight Royalist pre- 
ponderance, he should attempt to disturb them 
in their distant stronghold, America, where 
any of his meddlesome measures were bound 
‘to recoil on him with incalculable force. 

In fact, it may be proudly and rightly 
claimed that Massachusetts at this period 
(1638) sounded the key-note of two most right- 
eous revolutions, that of 1642 and that of 1775, 
since the silly demand for the charter was met 
by this pregnant threat: “If the patent be 
taken from us, the common people will con- 
ceiye that His Majesty hath cast them off, and 
that hereby they are freed from their subjection 
and allegiance, and therefore will be ready to 
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confederate themselves under a new government 
for their necessary safety and subsistence, 
which will be of dangerous example unto 
other plantations, and perilous to ourselves of 
incurring His Majesty’s displeasure.” 

Warned off temporarily by this thunder- 
clap of colonial sarcasm, the royal martyr re- 
turned his attention to that foolhardy tyranny 
at home that so soon earned its reward. In 
two years, 1640, the tide of Puritan emigra- 
tion to the colonies almost ceased, because of 
the political growth of Puritanism in England, 
and many even returned from Massachusetts 
to participate in the struggle then imminent. 
But over twenty thousand settlers were now 
arrived, who, by their magnificent industry in 
a stubborn soil and against a cruel climate, had 
achieved a high degree of comfort and pros- 
perity. More than sixty towns and villages 
had been started; a foreign commerce in furs, 
fish, grain, timber, and slaves established on a 
firm foundation, and even manufacturing of 
Barbadves cotton was begun. 

Unseathed by the fires of the civil war in 
the mother country, untroubled byany shadow 
of Indian disturbance, the next twenty years 
as a whole constitute a triumphal procession 
of haleyon days for New England; days bright 
with material prosperity, and only clouded, 
from a moral point of view, by priestly pre- 
ponderance, the domination of church over 
State, and the terrible persecutions to which 
this radical wrong gave rise. 

The year 1643 is one to be especially remem- 
bered as marked by a concurrence of several 
very vital episodes in the progress of the Eng- 
lish race. This year witnessed the battle of 
Marston Moor, the first great defeat and pros- 
tration of the Royalist cause in England, and 
in New England the firm establishment of the 
league, offensive and defensive, which was en- 
tered into by the four colonies previously men- 
tioned, “under the impression of danger,” as 
Kent cautiously phrases it, “from the sur- 
rounding tribes of Indians, and for protection 
against the claims and encroachments of their 
Dutch neighbors.” By this colonial covenant 
each retained exclusive jurisdiction in its own 
territory; in war each was to furnish its quota 
of men and money in ratio to its population. 
An annual congress of two delegates from 
each colony was to deliberate all matters of 
war, peace, or common concern; and all decis- 
ions reached by six of the eight delegates were 
to be binding on the whole confederacy. 

The colonies of Rhode Island and Previ- 
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dence Plantations, though desirous, were not 
admitted into the union, because they officially 
fostered the fearful doctrines of religious tol- 
eration, and separation of church from State, 
and because, especially the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts, though they had profited greatly by 
the deeds of the great Welshman, Williams, 
were slow to forgive him for declaring that 
“to punish a man for following the dictates of 
his conscience was persecution, and that the 
Massachusetts patent granted by King Charles 
was invalid, and an instrument of injustice 
which they ought to renounce as injurious to 
the natives, since the King of England could 
have no right to dispose of their lands to his 
own subjects.” This alliance of his powerful 
Puritan neighbors, being in some measure a 
menace to the liberty and prosperity of his 
little province, Roger Williams sailed for Eng- 
land in this same memorable year to obtain 
parliamentary protection for his people in the 
shape of a charter that should confirm his sys- 
tem of free civil government, and forefend 
any possible ousting of his followers by the 
Puritans from the land which Williams had 
bought from the original owners. 

Regarding a little further the temporary ef- 
fects of this Puritan alliance, since only church 
members were eligible to the office of dele- 
gates, it will be readily understood that at first 
it strengthened priestly domination, and though 
finally operative of good, cast many shadows 
of attendant evil. In fact, one of its first of- 
ficial acts is almost without parallel in history 
for cruelty and baseness. This act was the 
giving of sanction and urgence, under counsel 
and with benefit of clergy, to the execution of 
Miantonimo, the Narragansett. This prince, 
who by the persuasions of his friend Roger 
Williams had been drawn to the Puritan side 
against the Pequoits, found indignities heaped 
upon him as the reward of his unfortunate al- 
liance. On charges of conspiracy against the 
whites, in the fall of 1642, and because he had 
sold some of. his lands to one Samuel Gorton, 
an heretical preacher, who, like his rhyme-sake, 
Morton, had been a lively thorn to Plymouth 
and Massachusetts, Miantonimo was imperti- 
nently summoned to plead before the General 
Court at Boston. By his ready appearance 
and cogent eloquence he convinced the judges 
of his perfect innocence on the question of 
conspiracy, but in the other case they denied 
his title to the lands he had sold to Gorton, 
while at the same time, with a patent Puritan 
injustice that worked both ways, they clapped 
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the turbulent Gorton and his disciples into 
prison, loaded them with irons, and set them 
to hard labor. Miantonimo stoutly demanded 
that his accusers, Uncas and the Mohegan 
chiefs, should be brought before him face to 
face, and if they could not prove their allega- 
tions, be made to suffer what he himself would 
deserve if guilty of intended breach of treaty, 
namely, death. But the Puritans were unwil- 
ling to try Uncas, the Judas of the Indian race, 
on whose treachery they counted, not in vain, 
to assist them in extending and enforcing their 
encroachments. Fired by the unjust, ungrate- 
ful treatment he had received at the hands of 
the whites, and well satisfied that their indig- 
nities were traceable in large degree to the 
machinations of Uncas, Miantonimo, with a 
thousand warriors, attacked the Mohegans. 
This was just what the wily Uncas had schemed 
for years to bring about, and, in a brief war, 
completely defeating the Narragansetts, he 
captured Miantonimo, whom, with mock mod- 
eration and subtle show of deference, Uncas 
then took to Hartford and told the colonial 
commissioners that they, not he, were most fit 
to adjudge the doom of his enemy. Unceas, it 
would seem, was well acquainted with Puritan 
human nature in that good old time, since the 
commissioners promptly voted for death, and 
returned “the Great Warrior ”* into the hands 
of his conqueror. Whereupon Miantonimo, 
guarded by a few Mohegans and two Puritans, 
was led into a lonely glade, and there, “at a 
silent signal,’ was tastefully tomahawked by 
Wauwequa, the brother of Uncas, after which 
Uncas is reported to have cut a small slice 
from the shoulder of the victim and swallowed 
it, with the remark that it was the sweetest 
meat he ever ate, and made his heart strong. 
This cannibal compliment seems horrible in- 
deed, but is it really as much so as the Puritan 
treatment of this brave, eloquent, courtecus, 
and generous prince? For be it remembered 
that this Miantonimo, whom they condemned 
to death, had always been their friend and 
helper; and even their most mendacious cham- 
pion, the Rev. Hubbard, fails to invent or up- 
hold any specious charges against him. After 
his death his people claimed that they had sent 
to the Mohegans for his ransom much wam- 
pum, which was not returned, and for this piece 
of Narragansett insolence, and others of equal 
gravity, the colonial commissioners raised a 
military force and threatened the beaten na- 
tion with more war till they submitted “to pay 
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tribute to satisfy for the charge of preparation 
for the war, but were always very backward 
to make payment until the English were forced 
to demand it by new forces.” 

So closed the second chapter of the Indian 
tragedy, and the next few years of Puritan 
history were comparatively calm and stainless, 
but “the chains of the Presbyterian tyrants” 
began to weigh heavily on some shoulders, and 
a small majority of the deputies to the General 
Court in 1645 declared that the magistrates 
were assuming too much power and imperil- 
ing the liberties of the people. A large mi- 
nority and the worshipful magistrates them- 
selves decided, on the contrary, that there was 
not enough respect shown for “authority,” and 
that their grand theocracy stood in danger of 
degenerating into “a mere democracy.” The 
people’s party triumphed nominally by passing 
a law on this point, but the priest-ridden gov- 
ernor and magistrates still managed to keep 
the upper hand, helped in this by intrigues in 
the lobby of the English Parliament which 
threatened a limitation of their independence, 
and thus served to subdue the democratic local 
faction by the presentation of an issue more 
important. When, in a few years more, pleni- 
tude of power came to Cromwell, the New 
England Colonies found in him a sincere and 
wise friend. His great practical intellect, see- 
ing the penny-wise pound-foolishness of the 
Spanish and English systems of managing col- 
onies, not only encouraged New England’s in- 

,dividual commerce, while permitting perfect 
home-rule, but was even desirous of enlarg- 
ing the local power by giving them the valua- 
ble island of Jamaica which he had snatched 
from the astonished Spaniard. 

As the Protectorate marks the highest point 
of England’s power and respect among the na- 
tions of Europe, so it proved likewise, unques- 
tionably, the rich dawn of New England’s 
present prosperity. 

But there is no intoxicant like power; and, 
after the crushing of the Royalist cause by the 
execution of Charles in 1649, the Puritan party 
in New England (lacking those checks which 
operated on the party at home from a politic 
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point of view) gave themselves up to a curious 
conceit that the God of Moses had declared on 
their side, finally and for all time, in things tem- 
poral, and that they were His vice-regents of 
“vengeance upon earth.” This monstrous spir- 
itual vanity begat monstrous wickedness. The 
church contrived to prostitute the law to pur- 
poses of persecution, and illegal acts were 
passed whose very wording, apart from the 
deeds which ensued, sufficiently gives the lie 
to the absurd claims generally advanced in be- 
half of the Pilgrims and their “ progressive 
ideas of liberty.” Already had they proceeded 
a step farther than the hierarchy in their native 
country had ever attempted, for no test-law had 
as yet taken place in England; but they had, 
at one blow, cut off all but those of their own 
communion from the privileges of civil office, 
however otherwise qualified. Their first at- 
tempts at persecution, however, were particular 
and limited to the mild forms of distranchise- 
ment and banishment, as in the cases of Wil- 
liams in Massachusetts, and Oldham in Ply- 
mouth, so the era of general and regular per- 
secution, as a Puritan religious pastime, may 
best be considered to date from 1650. For the 
amusing case of Morton, who poses in his book, 
“The New Canaan,” as an early Episcopal mar- 
tyr, is very doubtful, and the seizure of Gorton 
et al. in the great year 1643—though, to be sure, 
death was ordained to them, if they should 
proselyte, or even reproach the church and 
their judges—seems to have been caused chiefly 
by the mercantile jealousy of the Plymotheans, 
who laid claim to the territory Gorton had pur- 
chased from the Narragansetts, in which pos- 
session, by the bye, he was finally on appeal 
confirmed by the action of the British Govern- 
ment. | 

But in 1650 the business of interfering in 
the religious concerns of one’s neighbors be- 
came quite brisk, and some inhabitants of Re- 
hoboth, in Plymouth’s jurisdiction, who had 
adopted the sentiments of the Baptists of Rhode 
Island, were cited to Plymouth with four peti- 
tions against them, one being from the court at 
Boston, urging the Plymouth rulers speedily to 
suppress this growing schism. 
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EGULARLY, twice a year, descend from the rugged and 
remote solitudes of the Appalachian range, upon neigh- 
boring cities distinguished as the seats of Federal courts, 
hordes of curious and rude people, removed in appear- 
ance only by the difference in dress and certain imma- 
terial variations of custom from the familiar pictures 
drawn in the stories of Imperial Rome of the barba- 
rian throngs that straggled through the Appian Way, 
swallowing with their eyes vain impressions of luxu- 
rious senatorial villas, swarming into the marble vast- 

ness of the baths of Tra- 
jan or gathering, silence 
struck, around the ma- 
jesty of the obelisk of 
Constantius. The semi- 
annual irruptions of 
these later barbarians 
are animated by the 


Court in the pursu- 
ance of a systematic 
conspiracy to plead 
guilty to or defend the 
accusation of “ manu- 
facturing and selling 


spirituous liquors, 
without license, against \ 


the peace and dignity of 

the United States,” is more 

of a genuine barbarian and 

closer related instincts, 

habits, and morals to the 

Huns and Visigoths that 

hung on the girdle of Rome 

and drove arrows into the 

bosom of the Mother of the 

World, than would appear 

on first thought. He is hun- 

gering always for adventure 

and to feast his eyes upon 

sights that he will quickly ‘desert to retreat into his 
wilderness. All that the city holds is merely a show, 
even to the mountain youth who has never strayed 
beyond the ridge of his childhood’s hills, as much as 
to the tottering old man who remembers the delirium 
of war in the late rebellion as a fading and terrible 
dream, in which the smoke of sacked cities and the 
terror of battle-fields are singularly and hopelessly 
confused. 

Rude in speech, figure, and habit; barely lettered, 
though rarely entirely unlettered; cunning, bold, de- 
termined, and reckless of life, he is apart from the men 
of any of the people who dwell on the plains on either 


same love of spoil that 
possessed the hordes of 
Attila and Alaric, 
though the Hun and 
the Visigoth have now 
learned the art of de- 
spoiling by diplomacy 
and growing to be rich 
and traveled by prey- 
ing shrewdly upon the 
weakness of the gov- 


ernment. Indeed, the 


gaunt taciturn 


‘ mountaineer who comes 


into the United States 


IN THE FEDERAL COURT-HOUSE. 


side of his mountain range, and has a code of manners, customs, and morals that is unknown to 
the outer world. The origin of the mountaineers that inhabit the ranges from Virginia to 
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Arkansas is a subject that might tempt the 
curiosity of a serious historian. The vestiges 
of the early population, and of some of the 
singular episodic inroads that accompanied the 
steady flow of English colonization, are still 
plainly perceptible. From the semi-ducal plan- 


* tations of the King’s favorites in Virginia and 


the Carolinas many of those unfortunate or 
criminal wretches who were transported from 
the mother country tu be penal slaves in the 
fields of heartless, and mostly absentee, masters, 
escaped into the refuge of the mountains, and, 
animated by a despairing hope of freedom, 
sought the most inaccessible hiding-places. To 
the escaped convict, trembling under the re- 
membrance of a master’s lash, and willing to 
dare any native danger to escape the slavery 
he had fled, the approach of another refugee 
was as full of terror as of comfort. The run- 
away felon could trust nobody; or perhaps he 
had a brand upon his forehead to hide from 
curious eyes, and wherever he made his home it 
was kept remote from neighborship, and made 
as uninviting as possible to adventurous or sus- 
picious eyes. There is little doubt that among 
the first settlers of the mountains were these 
British convicts sold into slavery to the Amer- 
ican plantations, and condemned to a life of 
laborious servitude, which they only escaped by 
such hardships as could tempt no free man. 
The free pioneer and the woodsman pushed on 
across the mountains or through the passes 
and cleared for himself an empire and garden 
in fertile Kentucky and Middle Tennessee, or 
sought the softer air and cotton lands of the 
Southern States. The escaped convict was 
afraid to venture in either direction, lest he 
should rush into the hands of a former mas- 
ter or overseer, who would identify and re-en- 
slave him. So, with that last instinet for per- 
sonal freedom that has always possessed the 
Caucasian race in every land, he clung to the 
mountains of his refuge, secure in his solitude 
and getting his peace in the impregnability of 
his retreat. It was, perhaps, an inherited in- 
stinct, therefore, that made the mountaineers 
hate negro slavery as bitterly as the most de- 
termined abolitionists of the North, and which 
led them by force of fate to join the Union 
armies when the civil war came on. The 
mountain regions not only furnished the 
Northern armies thousands of soldiers, but 
also maintained warm sympathy for the cause 
in the rear and front of the Union lines, and 
it is not singular, perhaps, that they have 
continued in sympathy with the Republican 
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party as instinctively as has the emancipated 
negro. 

Among these mountaineers the purity of old 
English nomenclature and traces of English - 
dialect barbarisms are singularly well pre- 
served. Occasionally there is a strong Welsh 
infusion in a “neighborhood,” which has been 
existent longer than current memory. In the 
West Virginia mountains there is a singular 
race of dwarfish people whose origin nobody 
ean suggest. They have been held in con- 
tempt by their neighbors ever since they ap- 
peared, and are even yet regarded as menials 
little better than slaves. They intermarry 
among and perpetuate themselves, now and 
then getting fresh, but not better, blood from 
those outside whose condition renders harmless 
the contempt that they will invite by marriage 
with the dwarfs. In the North Carolina range 
there is a strong Turkish reminiscence directly 
traceable to fugitive piracy. Constine is there 
a commonly recurring surname, being a cor- 
ruption of the Turkish Constantine, a name 
borne by the merciless John of that ilk, who, 
for some years before the war, was an outlawed 
highwayman and murderer infesting the swamp 
lands of Carolina, and levying terror and trib- 
ute upon the surrounding country. So great 
was the dread of his name and the traditional 
infernal attributes that had seemed to protect 
him on many occasions, that even after he had 
been pursued into a swamp and killed by aveng- 
ing planters, the negroes firmly believed in his 
ability to triumph over death, and for years 
were confident that he would again appear in 
the majesty of his gigantic person and wield 
his celebrated one-fingered hand with more than 
his old destroying skill. A vessel manned by 
Turkish pirates was wrecked upon the coast of 
North Carolina during the early part of the 
last century, and by an easy train of sugges- 
tion the marauders who escaped can be followed 
into the interior, flying further as avenging civ- 
ilization approached, until the last and safest 
refuge of the mountains was reached. There 
is no proof of this migration that I have been 
able to discover, but the presence of these pi- 
rates on the coast and the vestiges of a Turkish 
infusion in the mountains are facts too near to- 
gether not to be connected by the plain sugges- 
tion of flight and refuge. 

Of the British refugees who took to the moun- 
tains for liberty’s sake, many were enslaved con- 
victs but not all were felons. With the conniv- 
ance of the corrupt officers of the Georges there 
were many instances of kidnapping. The slave 


trade with Africa,which 
was then precarious and 
slight, could not furn- 
ish the colonies with 
eA enough labor. Even 
the efflux of felons from 
English prisons, filled, 
us they were, with men 
accused and convicted 
on slight grounds, could 
nough, especially since 
the terrors of the coast climate and the severity 
of the tuil imposed killed off the penal slaves 
rapidly. Resort was had to force, and kidnap- 
ping Englishmen to be sold as slaves in Vir- 
ginia became almost as frequent as the impress- 
ment of American seamen for British ships at 
a more historic period. Many of those who 
escaped from the coast plantations by flying to 
the mountain fastnesses were therefore inno- 
cent, unfortunate, and deserving men. Embit- 
tered by their fate, made self-reliant by their 
solitude and the terrors and dangers of their 
surroundings, all these confused yet distinct 
elements grew up imbued with wild courage, 
an instinctive disregard of life, and a character 
that was Puritanic in some directions while it 
was singularly loose and reckless in others. 
The tenacity with which they have clung to 
race and family characteristics and perpetuated 
themselves almost without change, while the 


marvelous empire about them was changing 
with irresistible rapidity, suggests that at the 
source of their moral heredity there was no 
mean weakness. The felons of Great Britain 
were not thieves at least, for the mountaineers 
will not steal from each other, nor from the 
stranger within their gates. A commonwealth’s 
attorney, who had engaged the courts of one of 
the most lawless and turbulent mountain coun- 
ties* in Kentucky, is authority for the statement 
that a complaint of or an indictment for steal- 
ing was an almost unheard-of thing in the 
courts, whilst complaints of homicide and assas- 
sination were comparatively frequent. They 
live in hopeless poverty, sometimes menaced 
with famine that threatens depopulation, get- 
ting a living from the limited arable spots along 
the valley sides with great difficulty and labor; 
but not even the constant want and poverty of 
their condition has driven them to theft. No 
race of people with this characteristic quality 
could have sprung from thieves. 


* Rowan County, lately the seat of great disorder, 


requiring the presence for many weeks of an armed 
military force. 
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Of course there are distinctions of taking by 
force or without leave. The king who conquers 
his coveted neighbor’s territory “extends” his 
empire; if he tovk his neighbor’s state crown 
he would be a thief. It is the admixture of 
courage and of mental activity and the capa- 
ciousness of design that modifies force into a’ 
felony or exalts it to a glory. The people of 
the land of moonshine will not steal. It is not 
because their neighbors have nothing to ex- 
cite the temptation; the stranger may travel 
through the length and breadth of the moun- 
tain land secure of every dollar of money he 
may have in his possession. The brand of theft 
among them is the most disgraceful in the list 
of social infamies. A moonshine man may 
take his neighbor’s life, and his cattle, burn his 
house, and even extirpate his family (and a feud 
not infrequently involves just such a fierce and 
terrible design), but he would not take the sad- 
dle exposed on that neighbor’s fence, nor even 
pilfer a measure of corn-meal even if, as it fre- 
quently happens, he were suffering the actual 
pangs of enforced hunger. 

While it is true that the great body of the 
mountain population is composed of honest 
and hardy people, the descendants of wan- 
derers from other mountainous regions who 
have found congenial climate and soil in the 
fastenesses, it is not impossible that the fierce 
and lawless minority who live by terrorism 
and in defiance of law, may be the actual de- 
scendants of those desperate, unfortunate, and 
sometimes persecuted persons condemned to 
colonial slavery. But even these have elimi- 
nated in the descent the crime most common 
in populous communities. 

But in its place they have developed some of 
the most stubborn vices known to organized 
society, and a capacity for the crime against 
life not exceeded by any other people who 
have ever been within the influence of civili- 
zation. The Feud, as it is cherished among 
the mountain men, and as carried to the con- 
summation of 
the vendetta, ex- |, 
ists among them 
as it did in the 
Scottish High- 
lands, and in- 
volves as much 
barbarous vin- 
dictiveness as 
was ever dis- 
played in Cor- 
It is not 


sica. 
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at all singular that the temperament that in- 
vites the lodgment of a gloomy and ceaseless 
passion that keeps the hatred of a feud burning 
should be found solely among the inhabitants 
of mountainous regions, where life must be 
sustained upon the most frugal and economic 
means, where the difficulty of communication 
is so excessive and the promise of the soil so 
slight and scattered that isolation is compul- 
sory and community impossible except upon 


a limited scale. An unconscious introspection 
develops in the solitude, encouraging morbid 
self-exaltation, and a serious dwelling upon 
small circumstances, unknown among people 
who can throw off their annoyances in conge- 
nial associations, or who have so much to see 
that they are distracted from contemplating 
themselves. 

The counties of Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, where the “moonshine” 
men are found in most perfect characteristic 
type, are often a hundred miles from a railroad 
oratelegraph. In.some of them the only ve- 
hicles that have ever been seen are the “buck 
board” upon which some enterprising com- 
mercial adventurer makes a tour of inquiry, 
or the lumbering ox-cart which is sometimes 
owned in a neighborhood. The “roads” are 
little more than bridle-paths leading over the 
mountains or along the creeks and streams that 
fill the bottom of every valley. Sometimes 
the only road is the bed of the stream itself, 
dry and rocky in summer, and frequently tra- 
versible in winter. One may travel miles 
along one of these paths without meeting with 
any sign of human habitation. On either side 
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the mountains tower, almost perpendicular, 
covered with a dense growth of stunted trees 
and matted underbrush. When a house is 
found it is usually a log hovel of one room, 
thatched with split boards held down by great 
bowlders, or beams kept in place by wooden 
plugs. There is little or no metal used, and 
even the stones, with which the valleys abound, 
are not always gathered to build fire-places 
and chimneys; these are frequently made of 
logs, and so wide and deep that the wood fire 
built in the center is too far from the sides to 
ignite the structure. In this hut the family 
will live, with no store of provisions, but trust- 
ing to the seasons and their gifts and the flot- 
sam that accident brings to the door. Around 
such a home three acres of badly cleared and 
poorly cultivated soil is a large “farm;” a little 
corn for the winter meal and a few vegetables 
are grown, and pigs, geese, chickens (and per- 
haps a cow at rare intervals) are sustained that 
they may in turn sustain the family. The 
cultivation of the “farm” and the care of the 
“stock,” with the spinning and weaving of the 
rough fabrics made into garments, are left to 
the women, while the men hunt and fish, dis- 
till the vile liquor called moonshine whisky, 
and do any odd jobs that fall in their way. 
The physical development that results from 
such a condition is restricted. The type of 
mountain men is a rather tall and angular 
person of no superfluous flesh, square-jointed, 
raw-boned, stooping, from the task of climbing 
and descending, and slouching in his gait; 
keen of eye, slow and deliberate in his speech, 
but alert and quick in action, he is usually in- 
significant in appearance, but capable of im- 
mense exertion, and often living to great age. 
The women are usually gaunt and masculine, 
or wilted slatterns who show some traces and 
suggestiveness of beauty when young. Many 
women use tobacco as incessantly as the men, 
and in all the modes adopted by the men. 
This is the portrait of a type produced by 
isolation, hardship, and frugality. The minds 
that inhabit such bodies are quick to be acted 
upon by impulse, and prone to passion. Iso- 
lation is the parent of nervousness and of a 
mental timidity that is separable from physical 
courage. The mind unaccustomed to and un- 
trained by a multitude of sensations, is keenly 
susceptible to any that are new, and quickly 
takes alarm when it does not understand. This 
alarm in turn relies upon the refuge that all 
barbarians have cultivated, the physical hardi- 
hood and bravery of the individual, and that 
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quality, when acted upon by strong impulse, 
leads to the violence and disregard of personal 
rights so common among all rude people. 

But there is, above the physical hardships 
that make him lean and gaunt in frame and 
the social privations that whet the edge of his 
mental nature to morbid sharpness and restless- 
ness, another influence which adds the weight 
of melancholy and fatalism to his character. 
The frowning mountains, under whose deep 
shadows he lives and in whose depths he 
cowers in his rude cabin, present an aspect of 
nature that rarely smiles into the hearts of her 
children. Into one of these narrow and deep 
valleys the sun does not penetrate in summer 
until it has climbed high, and in the middle of 
the afternoon, sinking behind the other range, 
leaves a low twilight pending the impenetra- 
ble gloom of night. The mountaineer’s hours 
of light and sunshine are shorter than those of 
any other people, and, as has been frequently 
observed of such conditions, the mind inured 
to it imbibes the inexpressible melancholy of 
the prospect. Nature wears for these people a 
perpetual frown, and the mountaineer is able to 


get out of such an aspect temperamental re- 


sults something akin to that enforced resigna- 
tion which Christians are taught to feel under 
the load of fatal misfortune, and which, after 
all, is a very melancholy compensation, 

The first thing the mountaineer sees in the 
morning is the cloud of mist enwrapping his 
horizon and the mountain shutting out his sun, 
and into this mist and behind the other moun- 
tain the sun disappears for him at the midday 
of the active world of association in cities. 

Hardship, isolation, and gloom press upon 
him, and the few strings of his nature, drawn 
tight and sharp, give forth piercing and dis- 
tinct but not unmusical notes. It is in men 
born to a fate like this, set upon the quick 
springs of impulse, having few channels for 
their passions, slow to change their views and 
suspicious of every thing that threatens inno- 
vation, that the terrible Feud idea takes root 
as a consuming passion. Fill such a man with 
the idea of a personal wrong, the constantly 
augmenting resentment burns into cruel deter- 
mination, and a tireless enemy is set in motion. 
Among these primitive people the killing of a 
goose and the fate of the feathers is a topic of 
neighborhood discussion, A quarrel is an event 
crowded with importance. The parties to it 
are forced into drawn opposition at once by 
the knowledge that all eyes are upon theni, 
and that the action of each is making history 
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for the impoverished community, hungry for 
excitement, that will have its effect upon 
his children, as it will upon himself, for many 
a year. In the absence of occupation and 
diversions that make life sweet and open the 
horizon to numberless compensations for the 
man who despises the resort to force, the in- 
stinctive appeal of the mountaineer to the arbi- 
trament of might precipitates him at once upon 
the catastrophe. After all it is but a rude man- 
ifestation of the distorted condition of the po- 
lite society that once made the duello a neces- 
sity to gentlemen, and branded as a coward the 
man who had the courage not to stake the truth 
of his life upon the tripping of the tongue or 
the haste of a moment’s anger. Such a condi- 
tion in either case is a bar to the amending of 
error or the reconsideration of a wrong, leav- 
ing it as a necessity that the crime of accident 
or thoughtlessness could only be atoned for by 
the enormity of a crime of deliberation or vin- 
dictiveness. 

There are no careful and diplomatic cartels 
to be sent by the trusted hands of most pune- 
tilious and honorable seconds in the mountain 
duels. There are no waivings of Quixotic ad- 
vantages in order that he who goes to his death 
may be lauded with the silly praise of having 
met it with the chances against him. These 
tricks are well enough for gentlemen who may 
take their surgeons for a turn on the sward, 
with only one man missing for the breakfast 
after exercise, but in the mountain duello Lord 
Mohun rides to meet Captain Macartney and 
the embroilment is on for fate. A mountain 
duel is not an exchange of shots, perhaps a 
death; it is the duel prolonged for life, the 
men always in the field, the seconds entering 
for love of it and fear of being counted as out- 
side of it. 

Many of the mountain feuds—bloody and 
endless family wars—originate in a trivial mis- 
understanding that might have made a pair of 
gentlemen cross swords and see a drop of claret 
in Queen Anne’s time—so much is human na- 
ture alike the world over. It may be a fancied 
slight or an injury that in these days of prac- 
tical enlightenment would be forgetten in pop- 
ulous communities, except by the classes who 
seem to resent slights in proportion as they are 
most deserved. The feud once established is 
rarely if ever compromised or accommodated. 
A series of deliberate maneuvers follows, caleu- 
lated to provoke from one or the other side the 
appearance of having committed or threatened 
to commit the first overt act. Often under the 
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excitement of the first collision there is a threat 
to kill, and the person against whom it is di- 
rected is by the feud code justified in arming 
himself at once and proceeding in his own way 
to anticipate his enemy. If the threat is not 
made, each side, smarting under the sense of 
injury, will attempt by ingenuity to extort or 
invite it. Under the very lax construction of 


the law of murder in Kentucky the utterance 
of the threat to kill has been magnified seri- 
ously in the justification of murder, and the 
mountain men, with their usual aptitude for 
splitting philosophical and argumentative hairs, 
have enlarged all the weaknesses of thg judicial 
rulings into a code of their own. 

The overt act within the meaning of the feud 
idea having been committed, or the maneuver- 
ing to invite or extort it having begun, the 
lines of the opposing factions commence at 


once to form—for the feud does not confine 
itself to the individual parties to a quarrel. 
On either side the family, the relatives, and 
finally the friends enlist, and soon the quarrel 
that has begun over a “trade,” or in a jest, or 
in an unguarded moment of passion, is em- 
broiling a whole county. Bands, armed with 
repeating rifles (which abound in the moun- 


tains), patrol the roads, descend upon the vil- 
lages, and hold the county in terror. The busi- 
ness of life is suspended or handed over to the 
women, and when the gathering ferocity has 
been relieved by arson, murder, and sometimes 
almost by extermination, it cools away for the 
time, leaving a slumbering crop of hatreds that 
spring up afresh at the slightest provocation. 
In the prosecution of a feud assassination is as 
often resorted to as a rude resemblance to the 
duel, which is not prohibitive of a certain sort 
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of courage and heroism. The band of avengers 
is often organized under the protection which 
the name of “ Regulators” adds to the pretense 
of “extra-judicial” proceedings, and when the 
feud has grown to these proportions all local 
authority disappears, the courts close, and the 
proceedings are never made the subject of in- 
quiry, except in a formal way, by which the 
dockets are crowded with cases that are never 
tried, and warrants are issued for men whom 
the sheriff dare not, if he would, arrest. 

It is from this moonshine land that twice a 
year pour the hordes of barbarians accused of 
“manufacturing and selling spirituous liquor, 
without license, against the peace and dignity 
of the United States.” The moonshine men 
have a contempt for the written law, which 
grows in proportion to their distance from its 
source of authority, and they hate the excise 
law as a personal enemy. If they can not defy 
it they elude it, and if they can do neither they 
will prey upon its weaknesses or assassinate its 
agents. The liquor called “moonshine whisky,” 
which is manufactured in rude and hidden stills 
in the mountains, is a vile production, repulsive 
in taste and smell. It resembles nothing so 
much as adiluted alcohol. It is made in small 
quantities, with little skill or care, and is not 
allowed to “age.” It is drawn from the still into 
jugs and bottles, and is colorless and impure. 
The barrelling of whisky in charred casks, by 
which the liquid is clarified, tempered, and 
given its delicious color, is unknown at the 
moonshine stills. The still itself is owned by 
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a combination of persons, each of whom in 
turn makes what he wants, and in turn ped- 
dles it to all who can buy. The liquor could 
not be sold tu any civilized person; it is never 
drunk outside of the mountain regions; it 
does not compete with the product of the 
licensed stills, yet, year after year, the govern- 
ment spends hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and employs hundreds of detectives, revenue 
officers, and marshals, to discover, prosecute, 
and condemn the moonshiners. Out of this 
immense expenditure the cunning mountaineer 
has learned to abstract the largest portion. A 
systematic collusion is maintained by which the 
retailer is informed upon and prosecuted. The 
indictment must be sustained by witnesses, and 
the excessive mileage and the allowance for 
daily attendance paid to the little group of 
witnesses in each case goes into pockets which 
are rarely accustomed to money, and to which 
it is a windfall. At one term of court the wit- 
ness is a defendant, at the next an informer. 
A petty sentence to imprisonment in jail is 
the usual satisfaction which the insulted and 
stupid majesty of the Federal law obtains. 
The prisoner is kept in more comfortable quar- 
ters than he has ever been accustomed to; he 
is given plain but nutritious food, which is an 
Epicure’s feast compared to his own table; and 
the witnesses, having plunged in the wonders 
of a visit to the populous city, plunge back 
into their fastnesses, provided with money, and 
ready to change places next year with the 
hostage left behind. 
Young E. Allison. 
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In garden walks she seemed a goddess born, 
Sprung from the dew of that delightful morn: 
How could the violet look into her eyes 

And not feel humbled by their softer dyes ? 

The lily gaze upon her breast so white 

And not feel envious at the dazzling sight? 

The rose would blush to glance upon her cheek ; 
The snowy clouds ashamed to view her neck; 
Her mellow voice, once heard within the wood, 
The mocking-bird would leave in solitude; 

Her crimson curving lips so arch and rare 

Might well seem but two rose leaves folded there, 
And the faint breath warm issuing from her mouth 
A blossom-scented zephyr of the South. 


Jasper Barnett Cowdin. 
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SLIGHT explosion, a jar, and the train 

settles down to a stand-still. The passen- 

gers are not startled; they hardly seem to have 

heard the noise that preceded the stoppage, 

and evidently expect their journey to recom- 

mence in a few minutes. Presently the con- 
ductcr enters and says, pleasantly: 

“Sorry to tell you, ladies and gentlemen, 
but we can’t go on right away. Part of the 
engine blew out and we will have to wait until 
we can get another.” 

Then arises a hubbub of voices. 

“We didn’t know that any thing had hap- 


pened!” 
“Shall we have to wait long?” 
“ Won’t we reach L—— for dinner?” 


“ We shall starve if we don’t.” 

“T wish I had brought lunch along.” 

“Ts it far to the next station?” 

And a dozen other questions, following each 
other so fast that the conductor remains silent, 
nor attempts to answer any while the confu- 
sion lasts. At length he makes it clearly un- 
derstood that it is quite eight miles to the next 
station; that one of the train hands will have 
to walk that distance before he can telegraph 
for another engine, and that it will be late in 
the evening, if not night, before they can get 
away. 

- A general wail goes up at the receipt of this 
news, for it is only 10 o'clock A. Mj; the trav- 
elers’ breakfast had been light—exceedingly 
so—and all of them will feel the need of din- 
ner by 1 o’elock. 

The accident has quite broken up any for- 
mality that had existed. Every one speaks to 
the other, question and answer pass, until at 
last the topic nearest the heart takes complete 
possession of them all. 

“Tam hungry,” says one; “or if Iam not 
now I soon will be, and I am suffering in an- 
ticipation.” 

“Don’t, my dear fellow; for you will have 
enough of it to do in reality, by and by. Tl 
be hungry enough by night time even to eat 
you, unpalatable as you undoubtedly are.” 

“ Did you bring any lunch, sis ?” 

“Of course not—what an idea—on a half 
day’s trip!” 

“ Did any one bring any lunch at all?” calls 
out a dark, handsome man, evidently a Creole. 

“Not I!” 

“Nor I!” 


“T did not!” 

“No, not 1!” 

«“ But I did,” says a lady. “I have a great 
basketful, for I provided two days’ provisions 
for myself and the children.” 

A sigh of satisfaction is given by a tall, 
slim youngster, who looks as though rapid 
growth might keep him ever hungry. 

“Allow me to assist you, madam,” says the 
Creole, as the lady tries to lift the basket from 
the floor to the seat in front of her. 

It is a large, substantial-looking bamboo 
hamper, and its weight fully attests to its being 
well filled. It is quite viewed with admiration 
by the crowd, and some one is heard to assert, 
ecstatically : 

“T smell roast duck !” 

“And currant jelly?” asks a by-stander. 

The owner of the basket laughs : 

“ Yes, there is currant jelly, too, but it is too 
bad to be guessing at the contents beforehand; 
wait until you see.” 

“Mamma,” calls her eldest child, “do let us 
get out of the cars and go in the woods. I 
see flowers, and I want them.” 

A broad shouldered blonde, with his natty 
traveling cap pushed back from his white fore- 
head, stoops and lifts the speaker in his arms: 

“All right, little girl; Tl take you, and we 
will gather piles of them.” Then, still hold- 
ing the child, he turns to the mother: “Sup- 
pose you give us a picnic, Mrs. 

“Andrews,” said the lady. 

“Thanks! I am Will Devlin, at your serv- 
ice. Now, Mrs. Andrews, if you will be host- 
ess and invite all these unfortunates to be your 
guests at a féte champetre, to be given out there 
under those oaks, 'll be your right-hand man, 
will mind the children, bring the basket, and 
endeavor to be generally good and jolly.” 

“What a delightful plan,” says Mrs. An- 
drews, rising. “It is ever so much pleasanter 
than staying and lunching in the cars. Ladies 
and gentlemen, may I have the pleasure of 
welcoming you all to an impromptu féte, which 
will begin now, and be held beneath those oaks © 
that stand immediately in front of us, and —” 

“At which Mr. Devlin will be responsible 
for the amusements, and Mrs. Andrews for 
the fare.” 


“Hush!” says Saidee, who, still held in his 
arms, puts her hand over his mouth. 
must n’t interrupt mamma; it’s rude.” 
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“T’'ll be responsible for the wines,” says the 
Creole; “and I think I can say for all here 
that we most joyfully. accept your kind invita- 
tion.” 

“Mr. Devlin,” says Mrs Andrews, “ please 
commence your duties as master of ceremo- 
nies, and introduce me to my guests.” 

“Now, I should say, my guests to me; you 
and I stand confessed, but we are in woful ig- 
norance as to how we shall address these friends 
of ours. My dear boy,” turning to the over- 
grown youth, “you are the youugest, begin.” 

Half bashfully the young fellow rises from 
his seat and, bowing to Mrs. Andrews, says: 

“Tam George Adair, and this is my sister; 
Miss Adair, Mrs. Andrews, Mr. Devlin.” 

He moves back, as he speaks, for his sister 
to advance up the aisle. Mr. Devlin stands 
Saidee on the seat, and removes his cap from 
his sunny hair; Mrs. Andrews clasps the un- 
gloved hand Miss Adair extends, and says, 
with a look of real enjoyment: 

“T am delighted to know you. 
gether charming, I think.” 

“Indeed, it is refreshingly unconventional,” 
she rejoins with a gay laugh, that tells plainly 
how she enjoys this lack of rule and prece- 
dent. 

“Mr. Devlin, introduce me, will you? Ex- 
cuse my business card, but that at least will 
show you where your wine is coming from,” 
and the Creole glances significantly at a trav- 
eling sample-case of liquors on the seat behind 
him. 

“Mr. DeLisle, Mrs. Andrews; Miss Adair 
and her brother George, Mr. DeLisle; and I 
speak by the card,” glancing at the bit of 
pasteboard in his hand, “he will fully dis- 
charge his responsibility in the winning of this 
crowd by furnishing us with the best.” 

“We will certainly do our part,” says Miss 
Adair, “and duly praise the vintage.” 

“Miss Edwards, Miss Young, and Mr. Ed- 
wards,” says Mr. Devlin, who has evidently 
asked the trio their names. 

And so, one after another, the merry crowd 
make friends. They number ten, with the two 
. children to make a dozen, and Miss Young 
thankfully observes: 

“What a blessing it is that fat man got out 
at the last station! It would be too horrible 
to have had a party of thirteen.” 

“TI am tired of talking,” declares Saidee, 
“and I want my flowers.” 

“We have our orders,” laughs Mrs. An- 
drews. “Mr. Devlin, will you lead the way?” 


This is alto- 
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So the ladies gather up their shawls, while 
the gentlemen caution the porter about the 
many things left in the car. Mr. DeLisle takes 
his sample-case and stations himself by Miss 
Edwards, who seems quite willing that her 
brother should devote himself to Miss Young. 

Mr. Devlin has evidently forgotten one part 
of the promise he made, for he calls to George 
Adair to “carry the basket,” then turning to 
his sister, says: 

“Will you accept of my escort, Miss Adair? 
Give me your shawl, there. But what is this? 
A book! Indeed, that is forbidden; no one 
shall read this.day, but be ‘jolly companions, 
every one.’” 

Saidee pulls impatiently at his coat. 

“I’m going with you; come along.” 

So he leads the way, holding the child by 
her hand, and on the other side walks Miss 
Adair. 

“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall and 
most divinely fair,” quotes Judge Lafarr, 
glancing toward her, as he assists Mrs. An- 
drews down the car steps. 

“Yes,” assents the lady, “if ‘fair’ means 
handsome. What a magnificent contrast they 
form! Mr. Devlin is like a Greek god, a per- 
fect Antinous; and she like a magnificent pas- 
sion flower—if passion flowers were rich and 
dark and glowing, as they should be.” 

“T wish they were, if it would please you,” 
he rejoins, rather inanely, for he is quite lost 
in admiration of her fine figure, well-poised 
head, and easy carriage as she walks by him, 
carrying her boy in her arms. 

“This little fellow looks like a cherub born 
in Italy, or like a picture by Murillo, which is 
about the same thing,” the lawyer says pleas- 
antly. 

“Yes, don’t he, though!” she returns, with 
pardonable pride, and thinks what a nice old 
gentleman this is. 

“Here we are! Just far enough off from 
the track not to be reminded that we are 
wrecked, and yet sufficiently close to see all 
that may occur. Now, is this not decidedly 
pleasant ?” 

A chorus of assent is the reply. 

Mrs. Andrews spreads her shawl and seats 
her cherub in the middle of it, with a lap full 
of leaves and grass to keep him amused. 

Miss Adair folds hers into a cushion and es- 
tablishes herself thereon, leaning back against 
the rough bark of the tree behind her. The 
others are scattered here and there, making a 
picturesque group in the sunlight. 
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After a while George Adair asks: 

“ What time is it?” 

“Not dinner time, my dear brother, so try to 
be patient and good.” 

“Yes, do be ‘good,’ above all things,” says 
Will Devlin, “and show your angelic disposi- 
tion by taking this child to look for flowers.” 

“T sha’n’t go with him,” says Saidee; “ you 
promised, and you have got to come.” 

“That is right, Saidee, keep him to his word,” 
chimes in Miss Adair. “Oh, go with the child! 
do; see how pleadingly she is watching you.” 

“Say, Saidee, do you want to go ever so 
much?” he says, as he rises from the soft grass, 
and, picking up the little girl, sets her on his 
his shoulder. She gives a little ery of delight 
and passes her plump arm around his neck, 

“You are nice and pretty,” she says, stoop- 
ing forward to look in his face. 

“Oh! you won’t think so long, little lady, 
for I am going to put you up in a great tree in 
the far woods, and leave you there so that you 
can not bother me any more.” 

“ Don’t believe him, dear; he will bring you 
back soon and safe,” says Miss Adair. 

“Oh! will 1? Waitand see. Kiss her good- 
bye, Saidee, for you might never see her any 
more.” 

She looks into his face to see if he is in 
earnest, catches the merry gleam in his eyes, 
and laughs in glee at the joke. Then she leans 
out of his arms to Miss Adair and “kisses good- 
bye.” Devlin throws Sadie up on his shoulder 
and walks off, but just before the trees hide 
him from view he turns and looks back at Miss 
Adair, then mischievously takes the child from 
her perch, kisses her fondly, and laughing re- 
seats her on his shoulder. 

The blood flies into Miss Adair’s face at this 
evident taking of her kiss; she rises impatient- 
ly from her seat and walks a few steps to Mrs. 
Andrew’s side. 

“Do you know that it is past twelve o’clock, 
and that I am starved ?” 

“Are you? Then you shall have your din- 
ner. Will you help me; and where is Mr. 
Devlin?” 

“Gone off with Saidee, flower-hunting,” and 
again the beautiful face flushes as she remem- 
bers the little scene which has just provoked 
her. 

Mrs. Andrews regards her a little curiously, 
and, noting the blush, wonders vaguely to her- 
self if “the Antinous could have had the bad 
taste to try to flirt with this girl under these 
circumstances;” she rather thinks it is so, which 
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would account for his absence and her blush. 
She shrugs her shoulders slightly as she reflects 
that she “knows nothirfy about these people; 
they look like ladies and gentlemen—but all I 
can do is to play my part as chaperon as well 
as they will allow me.” 

George Adair moves right willingly when 
called upon to bring the basket. The whole 
company lend their aid, and soon the little 
feast is spread. The sample case yields won- 
derful stores, and they are only waiting for the 
truant to make his appearance. 

“ Like a man,” declares Miss Edwards, “al- 
ways out of the way when wanted.” 

“ Better that than in the way when not de- 
sired,” muttered DeLisle, throwing a vengeful 
look at a spectacled divinity student, who has 
played third to the lady and himself ever since 
they left the car. 

“ Sai-dee!” rings out Mrs. Andrews’ voice. 

“O Devlin!” calls Judge Lafarr, an octave 
higher. 

“ Here we are!” answers a voice behind them, 
and, flower laden, the pair now come to them 
through the trees. Saidee is tripping along, 
her little dress upturned to hold her floral 
treasures; with a cry of “I am so hungry,” 
she drops them at her mother’s feet, and sits 
down on the grass close to the array of edi- 
bles. 

Mr. Devlin has one hand filled with sprays of 
golden jessamine; he lays them on the folded 
shawl left by Miss Adair, and, offering the flow- 
ers yet held in his other hand to Mrs. Andrews, 
tells her to “divide them among the ladies.” 

The entire party decorate themselves, all but 
Miss Adair, who drops hers on the sward, and 
declaring that she is “ famished,” sits down next 
to the divinity student, and begs that they will 
“all come to dinner.” 

“T told you it was roast duck!” 

“Yes, and ham and pickles!” 

“ Broiled chicken is good enough for me.” 

“Oh! smoked tongue sandwiches,” says Miss 
Adair, delightedly, “could any thing be bet- 
ter?” 

“Assuredly; these for instance,” laughs Mrs. 
Andrews. ‘“ Mr. Devlin, do take one, they are 
patés; I know they are good, for I made them 
myself.” 

“They ’re shrimps,” said Saidee, her mouth 
too full for another word. 

Mr. DeLisle points to his case: “Gentlemen 
help yourselves—and the ladies. Here you will 
find an ‘infinite variety,’ so I hope all tastes 
will be pleased.” 
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“We have only six cups for ten people,” 
says Mrs. Andrews, “or have any of you gen- 
tlemen neglected to bing me your pocket com- 
panion?” 

“All that we have is yours,” declares De- 
Lisle, and falls to persuading Miss Edwards 
to follow her brother’s example, who has qui- 
etly taken one cup and placed it between Miss 
Young and himself. 

“That is right, Mr. Edwards; now we have 
five cups and eight people,” says the hostess. 

“T never drink,” affirms the student, looking 
decidedly scandalized at the many little bottles 
that are being handed around. 

“No one would accuse him of any thing 
sensible,” avers DeLisle, in an undertone to 
his companion. 

“ Now we have seven persons to five cups.” 

“We will share,” announces DeLisle, while 
Miss Edwards blushes a littie confusedly at the 
idea, 

“Thanks; that leaves five people to four 
cups,” says Mrs. Andrews. “ Who will double 
next?” 

“George can drink from mine,” replies Miss 
Adair. “ He does not like wine any way, so he 
is a safe companion to have; he will take ‘a 
wee drap,’ and I shall come in for the lion’s 
share.” 

This is too much for the student. He has 
been eating steadily while the others talked, 
taking their bites between words; now he rises 
hastily and declares he has had enough. 

“Why you have not eaten any thing,” says 
Mrs. Andrews, who, sitting by the Judge, has 
had her brain and tongue too well employed to 
notice any one else. 

“TI have dined sumptuously, madam,” he 
rejoins stiffly. 

Her conscience reproaches her with a neglect 
of hospitality; she tries to make amends, and 
insists on his taking a great slice of currant 
cake, which he rather ungraciously accepts. 

“Tf I may be allowed, I will return to the 
car and seek there a glass of water, the best 
beverage for man,” he says. 

A universal murmur of “Oh, certainly!” is 
the reply, and, as he stalks away, Devlin drops 
into his place with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“ May he never return!” he says solemnly, 
and Mr. DeLisle raises his cup to his lips with 
a devout “Amen.” 

It is a charming scene, perfect in its details. 
The sky is a clear, intense blue. as Southern 

skies are in the warm, sweet spring-time. Here 


and there lazily floats a tiny white cloud—a 
feather, perhaps, lost from some angel’s wing. 

The golden sunshine, gleaming through the 
leafy branches stretched above the party feast- 
ing there, makes ever-changing lights, ever- 
trembling shadows on the soft green grass, and 
flashes on the little motes that dance so lightly 
in the air. 

High on a bough overhead sings, in glorious 
outbursts of melody, a mocking-bird to its 
mate. 

Far away on every side stretches the forest, 
with many little glades breaking its gloom; 
with here a vine and there a flower softening 
with their grace the stateliness of the trees. 
The breeze sighs softly through the branches 
and sets a-swing the pendulous moss. 

The air is laden with perfume, and some- 
where near by the bees must be busy at their 
toil, for you can hear the humming of their 
wings. 

In such surroundings group these merry 
Travelers, and what gayer, sweeter, lovelier 
picture could we choose? 

“The Cherub” is asleep on his mother’s 
shawl, and looks more cherubic than ever. 
Saidee, with her appetite quite satisfied, sits 
quiet at his side, plaiting the fringes of the 
shawl. Her white lids are growing heavy; 
the gray eyes close, open and close again, the 
curly head nods once or twice, and then, with 
a little sigh, she stretches herself down by her 
brother; and Miss Adair, who has been watch- 
ing her, rises and throws a light shaw] over the 
lovely sleeping pair. 

The feasting is nearly over. 

Mr. DeLisle has whispered tenderly to Miss 
Edwards, “ Leave but a kiss within the cup, and 
Tl not ask for wine!” And she saucily drains 
the glass—every drop—kisses the brim, and 
passes it to him gravely. 

Miss Adair has evidently forgotten her dis- 
pleasure. She has indulged in an animated dis- 
cussion with Mr. Devlin of the poets generally, 
and drinking songs in particular. She has re- 
peated for this golden-haired traveler the apos- 
trophe of “ Festus” to England, for he comes 
from the Saxons, he tells her; she is kindly, 
too, and for once says not a word of her “ ha- 
tred for all things English.” 

And he, as they sip their wine, when the cup 
is almost drained and the merry feast near over, 
gives her “ Festus” for “ Festus :” 

“Thy nature is so pure and fine, 
’Tis most like wine,”’ 
he commences; and she listens with lowered 
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eyes, while he teaches her to herself, through 
all the vintages to the chief of wines, “spark- 
ling Sherry.” 

“Am I ‘divinely merry”?” she asks of her- 
self, as she experiences a queer little feeling of 
compunction at letting him say all these things 
to her, and she wonders, with quite a thrill of 
terror, “ What auntie would say to this picnic 
of ours! But,” she reflects, “one can’t well help 
railroad accidents, and, for once, I may as well 
be comfortable, unconventional, audacious, and 
happy.” 

Mrs. Andrews rises from the grass and yawns 
lazily: 

“Just look at the débris,” she says. “ You 
folks were not near as hungry as you said, or 
so many scraps would not remain.” 

“Unfortunately they are only scraps,” re- 
plies the Judge, “mere food for birds, not a 
bite left for those two babies to nibble on be- 
tween here and L We have quite eaten 
you out of provisions.” 

“ Not altogether; see!” and she shows him a 
little package of cake hidden behind the basket. 

“That is sponge-cake for my boy; if he 
should get hungry and had none, you would 
think him any thing but a cherub!” 

“T am lazy—or tired, I shouid say,” declares 
Miss Young, throwing herself at the root of a 
tree, and folding her long tissue veil into a soft 
pad to intervene between the rough bark and 
her back hair. 

“Too much dinner and champagne,” says 
Miss Edwards, who just then passes by with 
Mr. DeLisle. “A walk will do you good; come 
with us.” 

“No,” hastily rejoins her brother, “she has 
promised to take down some notes fur me while 
I smoke my cigar. Go away and leave us in 
peace.” 

“TI told her that you would not appreciate 
such tender solicitude, but she refused to credit 
the assertion. Come, Miss Edwards, let us take 
our stroll, and no longer delay Miss Young in 
the discharge of her clerical duties.” 

George Adair is stretched full length on the 
grass, his arms under his head, his hat over his 
eyes, and still enough to be asleep, which very 
likely he is. A great mottled butterfly flutters 
around him, trying to determine what manner 
of object it is that lies here basking in the sun- 
shine, and crushing the sweet field flowers be- 
neath his weight. It lights for one second on 
his hat, then flies away, hovering a moment 
above the sleeping children, and the next is 
lost to sight in the far distance. 


The Judge and Mrs. Andrews have a pack 
of cards, and are enjoying a game of cribbage, 
keeping the tally with pencil and paper. 

“Thirty, with three, and one for my last,” 
she says; and, as the Judge marks it down, she 
adds, “ What in the world has become of An- 
tinous and the passion flower?” 

“Look down that glade and you will see 
them,” says the Judge, who is facing that way. 
Under the drooping boughs stand Miss Adair 
and Mr. Devlin. 

Mrs. Andrews can see them, but she can not 
discern the blush on the girl’s cheek, the eager 
light in the blue eyes that yatch her. Mr. Dev- 
lin is holding in his hand the sprays of jessa- 
mine that, awhile back, he had laid upon her 
shawl. 

“Why would you not wear my flowers?” he 
asks. 

“ How could I? You gave me none.” 

“T asked Mrs. Andrews to divide them; all 
the ladies wore theirs, but you dropped yours 
on the ground.” 

“T know it; I did not care for them.” 

“Do you not like flowers?” 

“T am exceedingly fond of them.” 

“Then why did you throw mine away ?” 

She glances up in his face, half laughing, 
half defiant. 

“ Because,” she says slowly, “because, when 
I wear your flowers you must give them to me, 
not Mrs. Andrews.” 

He laughs gaily. “Here, capricious one, 
here are blossoms fit for you; those field flow- 
ers were all too poor and common for me to 
offer. These, you see, I laid aside, because 
someway they seem to belong especially to 
you—golden, rich, and glowing. Who was it 
that wrote about “Golden Girls?” 

“Tam sure I do not know,” she says faintly. 

He raises the flowers to his face. “ What a 
fragrance! It is delicious and intoxicating. 
Someway,” he says, half bitterly, “you, or the 
flowers, or both have stolen my senses from 
me. And,” with a sigh, “there is a rare de- 
light in the atmosphere to-day. Well, will 
you have these?” 

“Tf you wish me to.” 

He extends to her the golden blossoms, and 
she takes, them. glancing up at him shyly. 

“ Will you not wear them ?” he asks. 

She fastens a spray at her throat and pins 
another into her dark her. The bright flower 
gives just the one touch of improvement possi- 
ble to the close gray dress and dark hat of her 
traveling outfit. 
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Mr. Devlin steps back a pace and regards her 
admiringly. 

“How wonderfully effective; you should 
never be without them. But I have none; 
will you not pin one little blossom here,” and 
he touched the lapel of his coat. 

“Why certainly, if I can find a pin.” 

He watches her amusedly as she seeks, like 
all women do, about her dress for the desired 
article, and laughs when she says: 

“Not one. I wiil have to take it out of my 
collar; I have lots more of them in my travel- 
ing bag.” 

So she raises her MSunded arms and draws it 
from its hiding-place, then gravely fastens the 
flower on his coat. 

“T shall keep the pin and the flower forever 
more.” 

“Oh, no you won’t! And that remark is so 
hackneyed and common-place, just what every 
man imagines he is bound to say, and no wo- 
man by any chance ever believes. As to the 
pin, that means parting; it is not good luck to 
give a friend any thing sharp.” 

“No? I knew ‘a knife would cut love,’ but 
I was quite ignorant of any significance at- 
tached to the very important pin.” 

“It means really that there will be a break 
in one’s friendship; but as we are not friends, 
merely acquaintances, it must mean in our 
knowledge of each other,” she says, somewhat 
mournfully. 

He looks almost wistfully at her, then says: 

“Come and sit down; this broad root will 
make you a nice seat,” and he folds her shawl, 
placing it cushion-wise on the spot designated. 
Miss Adair seats herself, and he lights a cigar 
at her suggestion, then throws himself on the 
grass at her feet. 

“To-day,” he says, “has been perfect. I feel 
as though I had been ushered into a new world 
of light and poetry and song. It is 3 o’clock,” 
glancing at his watch, “and for five hours ex- 
istence has been simply idyllic.” 

“Ido not blame Marie Antoinette for lov- 
ing Trianon, and having sometimes dispensed 
with etiquette,” she says softly. 

“Ah! there you have struck the key-note to 
the melody of these past hours. Out here in 
the sunshine, among the trees and flowers, we 
have been ourselves simply. As we felt we 
looked and spoke; we were not afraid of the 
world, we were not bored by custom nor bound 
down by rule—” 

“Tn fact,” she interrupts, “ we were free, and 
liberty is very sweet.” 


“Yes, sweet and intoxicating, therefore dan- 
gerous; one is apt to lose self-control, so grad- 
ual emancipation would be safest, perhaps.” 

“For our slaves, perhaps it might have 
been, but our—” She stops; “hearts” is on 
her lips, but she pauses, thinking how very in- 
timate one is apt to become under certain cir- 
cumstances, 

“Well, continue.” 

“T have done.” 

“You left your sentence incomplete.” 

“T know it; my second thought was wisest.” 

“Was it? Iam doubtful. Why bind your- 
self with rules to-day; let us each say what he 
believes to be truest and best, and leave the 
shams of the world behind us, as we have left 
its civilization.” 

“TI was but going to add that our hearts 
would not admit of gradual emancipation of 
the light of truth being given them by degrees, 
but with one great leap they would take their 
liberty.” 

“And may not we ourselves do that?” 

“No, not we women. To free ourselves 
from conventionality means something very 
dreadful in the eyes of the world. We do not 
make our own lives; we may reject, but we can 
not seek; we may accept, but we must not 
strive. Our acts and words are ever slaves to 
certain laws and rules, but our feelings, our 
emotions know no master. It is this lack of 
concordance between action and thought, be- 
tween expression and desire, that makes life so 
wearisome a journey to very many of us.” 

The flower drops from her hair as she speaks. 
He raises it, touches it with his lips, and retains 
it. Miss Adair flushes. 

“ May I not have my jessamine ?” 

“ Will you not give it to me?” 

“Tt is but a Southern wild-flower.” 

“Tt is yourself.” 

“Ts it? I was named for it.” 

“ How strange! I felt there was some con- 
nection between you. ‘Jasmine Adair;’ it is 
a lovely name and a lovely—” 

“Mr. Devlin, hush! I hate compliments.’ 

“Compliments! Why I was only going to 
say a lovely flower,” and he laughs at her con- 
fusion. 

“Oh! no you were not; you were going to 
add ‘a lovely woman,’ just as they all do; but 
you said ‘flower’ just to embarrass me.” 

“Impossible; would you accuse me of such 
wickedness?” 

“Indeed, yes; you would be most insipid if 
you had none.” 
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JESSA MINE. 


The sun has slipped behind the tree tops 
and is throwing long level rays beneath the 
branches, seeking out the loiterers there. 

Miss Adair and Mr. Devlin have come to 
know each other strangely well in these few 
hours. Already he can tell just what will 
bring a frown to her brow or disclose her white 
teeth in a smile. She can divine in an instant 
whether her words have vexed or puzzled him, 
and the blue eyes seem to hold no secret away 
from the glorious dark ones that so often meet 
their glance. 

They touch upon a thousand topics—from 
love to politics. They are both good talkers, 
and have put conventionality behind them; so 
she is charmed by the breadth of his views, by 
the strength of his mind; he fascinated by the 
brilliancy of her intellect and her wonderful 
charm of manner. 

What comicalities of fate! He, the orna- 
ment and pride of Quebee society, and engaged 
to its belle and queen, finds in a Southern vil- 
lage maiden the nature that is most congenial 
to his own, the mind most responsive to his 
mentality, and the temperament that would be 
to his as electricity to the world. 

“Clang! clang! clang!” sounds a bell, then 
the shriek and rumble of an engine. 

“The sun has set,” says Miss Adair; “our 
day is done; now for the world and reality, 
we have finished with nature and sentiment.” 

She gathers up her gloves and veil from the 
ground beside her. Mr. Devlin rises, offers 
both hands, and assists her to her feet. 

Tall and straight and beautiful she stands 
before this man, so grand in his proportions, 
so god-like in feature and comeliness. He 
still clasps her hands and looks down into her 
eyes. She does not lower hers, but meets his 
gaze freely, as those should who stand on equal 
ground, 

“You are my idea of perfection,” he says, 


simply ; taen bends his stately head and kisses _ 


softly her rosy finger tips. 

It is only a man’s homage to a woman; it is 
chivalry itself. 

He draws her hand through his arm, and 
takes her shawl and seeks their companions. 

“Did you hear the whistle? The other en- 
gine has arrived, and it is not dark,” says Miss 
Edwards, half regretfully. 

“We are not deaf, therefore we are here,” 
responded Devlin. 

“ Where is Mrs. Andrews?” asks Miss Adair. 

“In the cars; she was afraid to keep the 
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children out after sundown, so she took one, 
ana the judge the other, and departed.” 

“T, for one, am glad the engine has come,” 
says George Adair. “Two are company and 
three none, is an old saying, and I have proved 
it. I talked to that spectacled student until I 
was worn out, and then came back here only 
to be sent on a dozen errands so as to get me 
out of the way.” 

“Why did you not come to us?” says Miss 
Adair, sweetly and hypocritically, at which 
Will Devlin gives a little laugh, and the lady 
indignantly withdraws her hand from his arm. 

They all proceed to the train. The children 
are fast asleep, for sunshine and exercise are 
fine sleeping draughts for the little ones. Mrs. 
Andrews and the judge are cosily chatting. 
The student is gazing discontentedly out into 
the now fast-gathering gloom. The conductor 
and trainmen are busy, and in ten minutes 
they are off. 

“Give me your address,” says Mr. DeLisle; 
“T travel through this country, and shall surely 
seek you out.” 

“ Will it be long before I see you?” asks Miss 
Edwards, as she looks for a card on which to 
write her place of residence. 

“Next month I shall be in M 
be welcome ?” 

The rattle of the wheels drowns her reply, 
for the words are almost whispered. 

Miss Adair is very silent; perhaps it is the 
reaction from the gay and happy day. Her 
companion speaks pleasantly and continuously 
to her, but she replies in monosyllables. He 
has never yet asked her where her journey 
would end. He himself is going to New Or- 
leans, and she is so bright and beautiful that 
he associates her with that place. 

“Did the conductor say we were but eight 
miles from the next station?” she asks, pres- 
ently. 

“Yes; why?” 

But just then, ere she can answer, the whistle 
shrieks and the train slows down. George 
Adair grabs her valise and says: 


; will I 


“Come, sis; good-bye ladies and gentlemen; 
hope we will meet again some day.” 

His sister shakes hands with Mrs. Andrews, 
says good-bye hurriedly to the others, and finds 
herself being helped down the steps by Devlin. 
She says “good-bye,” tremulously, and he, 
pressing her hands closely in his own, re- 
sponds, “God bless you!” springs back upon 
the train and is rushed on into the darkness of 
the night. 
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It is early spring, and there is a deal of jol- 
lity in a large two-story house standing back 
from the road, near a little country village in 
Alabama. 

Miss Jasmine Adair Carroll is celebrating 
her eighth birthday by a féte, out on the lawn 
under the oaks. There are children of all 
sizes, and they are playing a game of forfeits. 
“Mamma” has been caught, and is even now 
waiting to redeem her pawn. “Papa” is to 
say what the forfeit shall be. 

“ Heavy, heavy hangs over your head,” says 
a small voice behind him. 

“ Fine or superfine?” 

“ Superfine.” 

He glances round to try and guess who is 
the owner, notes the expectant look in his 
wife’s face, and says: 

“She must tell which was the very happiest 
day in all her life.” 

“ True and true!” shout the children. 

Mrs. Carroll turns crimson to the roots of 
her hair and hesitates. 

“On your honor as a lady,” puts in little 
Jasmine, using her pet asseveration. Mrs. 
Carroll turns from her husband, as if think- 
ing; she then takes the yellow jessamine from 
her belt, and after inhaling its perfume, slowly 
says: 

“The happiest day of my life was spent in 
the forest, when the jessamine was in bloom.” 

And her husband smiles, well satisfied, for 
he remembers that it was in the woods that he 
had proposed to her; but to save him can not 
think what flowers were in blossom! 

* * * * * * * * * 


* Well, what are you stopping for now? 
Do come along.” 

“Wait a moment, Harry. It is not very 
often I come South, but when I do I always 
buy jessamine if I can get them,” and he 
throws a quarter to the little boy who offered 
him the bunch of wild flowers. 

They run up the club-room steps, for they 
are ten minutes behind their appointment, but 
find their friends waiting and in the midst of 
an animated discussion: 

“I never was so happy in all my life as when 
my wife said, Ves,” 

“O pshaw! you must be sentimental or noth- 
ing.” 

“The proudest day in my life was when I 
won my first case, and was complimented by 
Judge Ball.” 

“The happiest day of mine was when cotton 
tumbled thirty points the day after I had sold 
short on a pile of the ‘ fleecy staple.’ ” 

“And, in mine, the day I carried off the hon- 
ors at Yale.” 

“The luckiest, sweetest day I ever knew was 
when Ballyntine’s horse came in first, and I 
landed a cool five thousand.” 

“T think I was happier when I won the sin- 
gle scull prize than ever before or since.” 

“Say, Devlin! why don’t you talk? Will 
you kindly tell us what is your idea of earthly 
beatitude?” 

Will Devlin smiles slightly as he raises his 
flowers to his face. 

“ My idea of happiness,” he says, “ consists 
of a combination of a railroad accident, the 
Alabama woods, and—Jasmine.” 


Lee C. Harby. 
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I saw her by the clustered lilies stand, 
Where through the boughs the sunlight trembled down; 
Most fair and stately in her trailing gown, 

A cool, white lily in her warm white hand. 

The joyous current of her young life sweet 
Held close the lily in a fatal grasp; 
It drooped and faded in that tender clasp 

Until it fell, all lifeless, at her feet. 

No more within the wood I saw her stand; 
Upon her white-draped couch in moveless grace 
She lay; and less fair than her marble face 

The cold white lily in her cold white hand, 

Nor drooped it in her clasp, but richer there 

Its fragrance floated on the dim, still air. 


Nannie Mayo Fitzhugh. 
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FEE. 
BaTTLE oF Misstonary Ringe. 


FTER an almost sleepless night of battle 
A and exposure, with tiresome marching 
and counter-marching, our brigade reached its 
old camp near the Watkins House before sun- 
rise, Wednesday, November 25th. Stacking 
arms long enough to get a hasty breakfast of 
boiled beef, corn-bread, and our celebrated Con- 
federate coffee, made of parched corn-meal, we 
filled our haversacks with two days’ rations, 
and soon resumed our march with the rest of 
Bragg’s left wing, its destination unknown to 
us, as was most frequently the case in such 
movements. As the sequel proved, we were to 
occupy the crest of Missionary Ridge, and 
there, before the sun went down, were to take 
our truly desperate part in one of the most 
disastrous battles that helped to crush the 
Southern cause. 

The boom of Sherman’s guns on Bragg’s 
extreme right, near the tunnel at the north 
end of Missionary Ridge, began to be heard at 
an early hour, but all was quiet along the cen- 
ter and left. 

At sunrise the relative positions of the two 
armies and their several corps were much the 
same as they had been the previous evening, 
except that Bragg had evacuated Lookout 
Mountain. The changes which took place in 
the next few hours were as follows: Bragg 
merely swung back and contracted his center 
and left wing, and made the long crest of 
Missionary Ridge his main line for a distance 
of at least six miles, from the tunnel to Ross- 
ville Gap. Part of his picket line was near 
the western base of the ridge along his right 
and center, but was withdrawn entirely to the 
top of the ridge, along much of his left wing. 

Grant threw forward his right wing to con- 
front Bragg’s new line, his extreme right, 
under Hooker, marching southeast for this 
purpose a circuitous route of five or six miles 
to a position near Rossville, fully four miles in 
a direct line from the position they gained the 
day before by their gallant assault on Lookout 
Mountain. 

Grant’s headquarters for the day were estab- 
lished on Orchard Knob; his plan, which re- 
sulted in a great Union victory on that mem- 
orable 25th of November, was this: 

First, Grant kept Bragg’s right, under Buck- 


ner—who commanded his own corps and the 
Georgia State troops—busily occupied all the 
morning and noon by the early, constant, and 
vigorous pressure of Sherman’s corps. Second, 
he hurled Hooker’s corps against Bragg’s ex- 
treme left, under Breckinridge, late in the 
afternoon. Finally, he closed the day by a 
general assault in front, on Hardee’s position, 
both his wings continuing their movements, 
and by nightfall, to the utter astonishment of 
all concerned, Bragg’s weakened army, though 
resisting most stubbornly and gallantly to the 
last, was swept from every part of that steep 
and commanding ridge into the wooded valley 
to eastward along Chickamauga Creek. In 
passing we should not forget that the meaning 
of the Indian word Chickamauga is the river 
of death, a meaning almost prophetic of the 
deadly scenes enacted near it during our civil 
war. 

Now for some’ details showing how this re- 
markable strategy, this staggering blow to the 
Southern Confederacy, was accomplished. 

By nine o’clock that bright November 
morning Bragg’s army was in its new position. 
As I have since been informed by General 
Holtzclaw, who then commanded our brigade 
as its senior colonel, two Georgia regiments 
and a battery had been previously posted 
nearer Rossville than our position, but they 
had been withdrawn, without the knowledge 
of our brigade officers, to strengthen Bragg’s 
right against Sherman’s attack. 

Our brigade became, though not conscious 


_of it then, the extreme left flank of Bragg’s 


army, and, as we afterward ascertained, were 
isolated from the rest of Breckinridge’s corps 
by an interval of a half mile or more. March- 
ing by the left flank of Missionary Ridge on 
the neighborhood road, just north of Rossville, 
we filed near a large farm-house on the sum- 
mit, which we were told was Breckinridge’s 
headquarters, a building since destroyed. We 
were posted some distance southeast of it, in 
line of battle facing west, or toward Lookout 
Mountain. We were near the end of the 
ridge where it overlooks to southward Ross- 
ville and its mountain pass. Here our brigade, 
weary and foot-sore. were allowed to take the 
rest so much needed, and, rolled in our blank- 
ets on the ground under the shady oaks that 
then crowned the summit, we slept several 
hours under the lullaby of Sherman’s guns, 
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many of our poor fellows enjoying for the last 
time their dreams of home and loved ones. 

Between one and two P.M, we were awak- 
ened by the deepening thunder of Sherman’s 
artillery, answered by Buckner’s and Hardee’s 
on our right, as the fighting gradually grew 
nearer and nearer along our line. 

How truly magnificent was the panorama, 
both of nature and of military display, that 
was then presented from our high point of ob- 
servation under the cloudless sky of a charm- 
ing “Indian summer” day! As we stood on 
the same spot last summer, on a day equally 
bright, how much the same was that thrilling 
scene of picturesque beauty and grandeur, and 
how vividly it recalled to mind the maneuvers 
of the serried hosts when marshaling there, 
more than twenty-one years before, for their 
carnival of death and their shouts of victory. 

It is safe to say no other battles during the 
war were fought in the midst of such grand 
mountain scenery as those around Chattanooga. 
Hence, differences of elevation, in that superb 
theater of battles, become matters of greater 
interest than usual. Let me give here some 
results of careful observations made by me 
with a trusty pocket aneroid last summer, dur- 
ing a horseback ride to the Watkins place; 
thence to the top of Missionary Ridge by Ross- 
ville; then by the Watkins cross-road, over 
Hammil bridge across Chattanooga Creek, to 
the towering summit and “ point” of old Look- 
out. These observations are based on and con- 
firmatory of railroad and government surveys. 

The surface of the Tennessee, at low water, 
near Chattanooga, is six hundred and forty feet 
above sea-level. The ground at the railroad 
depot is about forty feet higher. The court- 
honse yard has an altitude of about seven hun- 
dred and fifty feet, Cameron Hill and Orchard 
Knob being from fifty to one hundred feet 
higher. The gently sloping knoll on which 
the Watkins House stands, three miles south 
of the depot, is eight hundred and thirty feet 
above the sea, and from sixty to eighty feet 
above the surrounding valley. In passing, let 
me record that the old earth-works and weath- 
er-worn embrasures of our battery, sixty yards 
north of the Watkins House, are still there, 
with a young growth of oaks on them ten 
inches in diameter—their growth since the 
war—and our trenches can still be traced east 
and west, though grown up with briers and 
weeds. The summit of Missionary Ridge, just 
north cf Rossville, where we fought Hooker 
on the 25th of November—near W. M. Brun- 


dage’s house now—had an altitude of little 
more than twelve hundred feet, and the higher 
end toward the north from thirteen to fourteen 
hundred feet above sea-level. As shown by 
previous figures, the highest part of Lookout 
Mountain (Bogg’s Point) above tide-water, is 
little more than twenty-two hundred feet, 
while the top of Pulpit Rock, or the Point, is 
about twenty hundred feet above the sea-level. 

From the summit of Missionary Ridge—but 
still better on Lookout, from eight to ten hun- 
dred feet higher—all of these battle-fields are 
spread out like a great map around you. With- 
out exaggeration the views are superb and 
charmingly beautiful even to eyes familiar 
with the wondrous mountain scenery of the 
Alps and our own “ Rockies” and Sierra Ne- 
vada. Beyond doubt, the eye on Lookout 
Point has an extensive view in four States, not 
only in Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama, but 
in North Carolina. Some think the distant 
mountains in South Carolina can also be seen 
from Lookout. But this is doubtful, and seems 
as yet unproved, for the nearest part of that 
State is at least one hundred and thirty miles 
distant. If any part of South Carolina is visi- 
ble it must be only some of its highest moun- 
tain peaks. 

As one stands on the commanding summit 
of Lookout Mountain in these days of piping 
peace, when the pen in its literary achievements 
has so universally taken the place of the sword, 
it is a pleasing reflection, as the eye of body and 
mind drinks in this vast and enchanting array 
of valley, river, and mountain, that one is tak- 
ing in at a glance all that district, not only 
once made familiar by the thrilling incidents 
of our gigantic war, but now clothed with new 
interest and rendered classic among Southern 
scenes by the facile, charming style of “ Crad- 
dock,” as the region of “ Lost Creek,” of “Sun- 
set Rock,” of “Chilhowee,” and of “ The Prophet 
of the Great Smoky Mountains.” 

Imagine then, how grand and thrilling was 
the sight under that noonday sun in Novem- 
ber, 1863! There was Grant’s army, formed 
and forming in battle array, at least eighty 
thousand men in the valley below, in full view 
of some forty thousand more, crowning the 
crest of that long ridge, which towers from 
four to six hundred feet above the Federal 
lines. It was a most uncommon sight even to 
veteran soldiers of our civil war—those brig- 
ades and batteries, with glittering rifles and 
burnished cannon, wheeling steadily into line, 
one after another, from our right to left. It 
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was a grand review, not in our honor, but for 
our overthrow, as the sequel proved. 

While a small group of officers from our 
brigade were watching this scene between one 
and two o'clock P.M. by aid of a strong field- 
glass—a glass bought by the writer from a Fed- 
eral officer captured at Chickamauga, and af- 
terward sold by me to another Federal officer 
while I lay wounded in the hospital at Chatta- 
nooga—an officer then acting on General John 
C. Breckinridge’s staff rode up. We pointed 
out to him a large body of Federals moving 
across Chattanooga Valley with steady, rapid 
tread, southwest of us. They were evidently 
marching toward Rossville for a formidable 
flank movement. 

This was Hooker’s corps, as we learned after- 
ward. On their march from Lookout, they had 
been delayed three hours at Chattanooga Creek 
to rebuild the bridge which our men destroyed 
after we crossed it that morning. One of our 
men remarked to the staff officer that we hoped 
General Bragg knew of that movement and 
would provide well for it. He said he felt sure 
it would be amply guarded against, and soon 
rode away. Meeting the same officer casually 
twelve years afterward at a hotel table in Cali- 
fornia, we reviewed that most memorable scene, 
and I learned that he was Major Hammond, 
of Louisiana, who, after the war, married Miss 
Belle Boyd, the noted female spy in Virginia 
for Lee’s army. 

Reader as results proved and as we soon 
learned to our sorrow, the only force provided 
to meet Joe Hooker’s “ fighting corps” of some 
fifteen thousand men that day was our one bri- 
gade of Alabamians, not more than two thou- 
sand strong. Nor had we a breast-work, or a 
rifle-pit, or a battery to strengthen our position, 
while there was no supporting force within 
half a mile. We afterward learned that a sec- 
tion of a Confederate battery —two guns—had 
been placed in Rossville Gap. But just before 
Hooker attacked our position, he had the good 
fortune to surprise and capture these guns by 
some mismanagement of those in charge. Our 
readers, knowing these facts, will not be sur- 
prised at the results now to be related. 

A most remarkable fact connected with this 
last campaign of General Bragg, as an army 
commander, is that no order was issued on the 
eve of these great battles to prepare or to in- 
spire his army with that esprit de corps so es- 
sential for the extreme endurance and heroic 
action that are indispensable in the life of the 
most successful soldiers. Before the battle of 
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Chickamauga such orders were read with ad- 
mirable etfect, when we marched from Lafayette 
to attack Rosecrans. It has always appeared 
to us as if our Confederate General—brave and 
ready as he was justly reputed to be in former 
emergencies — was completely surprised and 
stunned by each successive blow from his skill- 
ful opponents in this series of battles around 
Chattanooga. Sherman certainly kept Bragg 
so busy along our right on Missionary Ridge, 
that he could not, or at least did not, properly 
reinforce and protect his left flank. This was 
unquestionably from: some oversight or neces- 
sity our weak point that day, and largely con- 
tributed to such a rout as had never been pre- 
viously known of a Confederate army. 

Twice, between one and two P.M., did Sher- 
man’s corps, supported by part of Howard’s, 
make gallant assaults against our impregnable 
positions all the way northward from Bragg’s 
headquarters, a cluster of buildings on the 
summit of the ridge, slightly south of east 
from Orchard Knob, and about two miles dis- 
tant, as the crow or the rifle-shell flies. Twice 
were their blue lines rolled back with severe 
loss, admitted by them not to have been far 
from one thousand placed hors de combat. The 
heavy artillery firing was increasing in rapid- 
ity, until it reached then, or soon afterward, 
by the count of a cool and careful observer at 
at General Grant’s headquarters on Orchard 
Knob, the rate of fifty-eight guns to the min- 
ute, counting Federal and Confederate bat- 
teries. 

The storm of battle was steadily rolling 
nearer to our position. About this time some 
Federal sharp-shooters had occupied a large 
farm-house, a mile or more beyond the right 
of our brigade. As they were annoying that 
part of Bragg’s line by a galling fire, General 
Pettus called for volunteers from his brigade 
to dislodge them and burn the house. Part of 
the Twentieth Alabama made a rapid and gal- 
lant rush for the building; the sharp-shooters 
abandoned it, and in a few moments a volume 
of black smoke was rolling up from its roof. 
Several houses near Bragg’s line were fired by 
our men for similar reasons during the after- 
noon. 

Suddenly, not far from three o’clock, the 
order came for our brigade to “fall in.” We 
were at once marched to a point still nearer 
the brow of the ridge overlooking Rossville. 
Our regiments were the Eighteenth, Thirty- 
sixth, Thirty-eighth, and Thirty-second and 
Fifty - eighth (consolidated) Alabama. The 
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Thirty-sixth and Thirty-eighth were marched 
somewhat further south than the remaining 
regiments, and the Thirty-sixth being filed to 
the left, was faced south, forming an L with 
the rest of the brigade, which faced west to- 
ward Lookout. No sooner was this position 
taken than four companies of the Thirty-sixth 
were rapidly deployed as skirmishers to our 
front and left toward Rossville. This skirmish 
line was commanded by Lieutenant W. N. 
Knight, of Company C, ably assisted in de- 
ploying it by Lieutenant John Vidmar, of 
Mobile (since dead), on General Clayton’s 
staff. General John C. Breckinridge, our corps 
commander, also rode forward to supervise the 
posting of this skirmish line, and then rode 
toward his headquarters. 

The moment our skirmishers reached the 
slight elevation along the end of the ridge, in 
full view of Rossville and of the road through 
the gap, what was their surprise to see near 
them a long column of Hooker’s men that had 
already passed far in rear of our main line, 
and, facing northward, were preparing to move 
up our end of the ridge. 

Some of our men at first supposed them to 
be part of Bragg’s army. For this reason, 
when first ordered by Lieutenant Knight to 
fire upon the line, they hesitated, until Hook- 
er’s men, apparently taking them for deserters, 
began calling out, “ Come over, boys; we won’t 
hurt you.” Our men, then recognizing the 
line of blue, opened fire at once, and the fight 
began in earnest. Hooker’s lines advanced 
steadily up the slope against our skirmishers, 
who gradually fell back to our main line, and 
the engagement became general. 

Before our skirmishers reached us the Thir- 
ty-sixth and Thirty-eighth were withdrawn a 
hundred yards or more, and were posted be- 
hind some low barricades of logs which had 
been hastily made by Rosecrans’ men to cover 
their retreat through this gap from Chicka- 
mauga two months previous. These really 
afforded our men but little protection; for, in- 
stead of facing Hooker’s line of attack, they 
extended diagonally toward it, thus exposing 
our right flank in this short line of defense to 
an enfilade fire from his left wing. In this 
most unfortunate position, and really as a “ for- 
lorn hope,” our two regiments maintained the 
best fight we could for a half hour or more, 
supported by the rest of our brigade, which 
waz posted about a hundred yards further 
north on the ridge, their position being rather 
stronger than ours. After that time most of 
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our number, who were not killed or disabled 
by wounds, fell back under a hot fire, suffering 
severely from it, to the stronger line of our 
other regiments. 

Federal official reports of General Hooker 
and his subordinate commanders give the fol- 
lowing facts from their side: In this assault at 
Rossville, the whole corps moved north up the 
end of the ridge and east and west slopes. Os- 
terhaus’ division moved parallel with the ridge 
on its east slope, forming Hooker’s right wing; 
Cruft’s division moved on the ridge or in the 
center, and Geary’s division, with all Hooker’s 
batteries, moved on the left along the west 
slope or in Chattanooga Valley, all the divis- 
ions in supporting distance. The ridge on the 
top was so narrow Cruft threw his division 
into four lines. It can be seen at once how 
formidable was this movement, especially with 
three strong divisions in the flush of victory. 
Surprised as readers may be at this disparity of 
forces, they can rely on the facts as here stated. 
Some of our officers insist that our brigade had 
less than two thousand men that day. 

The Federal accounts say of the opening of 
this fight on Bragg’s extreme left, that General 
Cruft and his staff preceded his column to form 
lines, and was at once met by a skirmish line 
advancing—our four companies as already de- 
scribed. The Ninth and Thirty-sixth Indiana 
regiments sprang forward, ran into line under 
fire, and, instantly charging, drove back the 
rebels, while the residue of the column formed 
their lines, Grose’s brigade, with the Fifty-first 
Ohio and Thirty-fifth Indiana, of Whitaker’s 
brigade in advance. So says General Cruft. 

From this Federal account it can be readily 
seen how, whenever Clayton’s brigade made a 
a stand, as it fought and fell back, it checked 
Cruft’s advance. Then Geary’s and Oster- 
haus’ divisions moved forward and poured in a 
withering fire on our right and left flanks. 

Just how long this unequal contest con- 
tinued we never knew, but it must have lasted 
an hour or two, for our opponents admit that 
their fight with us did not cease until near 
sunset. 

For part of what follows I am indebted not 
to personal observation so much as to fellow- 
soldiers who escaped with the remnant of our 
brigade. It fell to my share to be disabled by 
a minie-ball in the right hip early in the ac- 
tion, at the position first held by our regiment, 
and to lie there with our dead and wounded, 
under a terrific cross-fire of friend and foe, dur- 
ing most of the remaining conflict. 
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General Breckinridge at length seeing that 
such a contest was hopeless and that our bri- 
gade was in danger of being completely sur- 
rounded and cut off to a man, rode at full 
speed on his fine, dark bay horse to the line 
of battle, under a shower of bullets, and called 
out, “Who commands this brigade?” Being 
referred to Colonel L. T. Woodruff, of Mobile 
—cvlonel of our regiment—he gave the brief 
order, “ Bring out your men, and follow me!” 
This was done at a double-quick, and just in 
time, by passing first up the ridge in a north- 
easterly direction and then down its eastern 
slope. 

Hooker’s two wings were steadily closing in 
around the position, and the remnant of the 
brigade escaped as if through the opening of a 
horseshoe, many being captured in the attempt. 
I say remnant, because General Hooker claims 
to have captured more than two thousand of 
our men, including the wounded, and a large 
part of these belonged to the one brigade. Cer- 
tain it is that, at the bivouac next morning, four 
miles from our part of the battle-field, on the 
east bank of West Chickamauga Creek, only 
about six hundred men of the brigade an- 
swered to roll-call. Out of seventy men of 
two companies of the Thirty-sixth—Captain 
Wemyss’ and mine—who went into the fight, 
only seventeen were present after the battle. 
More than half of our brigade were killed, 
wounded, and captured. Yet our shattered bri- 
gade formed part of Bragg’s rearguard next 
day under Colonel Holtzclaw, and they were 
complimented by General Bragg for their 
steadiness and discipline. 

To others is left the task of giving fuller 
details of the fearful struggle that was raging 
meanwhile, and the terrific crash of arms along 
Bragg’s entire right, center, and left. Perhaps 
there was no grander, no more successful charge 
during the war than for two miles along Grant’s 
center, across the plains, and up the slopes of 
Missionary Ridge to its very crest, in spite of 
all resistance of shot and shell, of grape and 
canister, and of minie-balls and bayonets, in 
the hour and twenty minutes which immedi- 
ately followed Grant’s six signal guns from 
Bridge’s Battery on Orchard Knob at 3:40 P.m., 
the signal for this charge. 

Just at sunset the divisions of Sheridan and 
Wood, soon followed by others to their right 
and left, had gained the crest by what must be 
admitted to be one of the most daring and 
brilliant achievements of the war, and at com- 
paratively small loss—most unaccountably too, 


except that our guns could not be depressed 
enough, because of the steep slopes, to do much 
execution. 

But, however it was brought about, the day 
was won. Before dusk Missionary Ridge was 
entirely in the hands of the Union forces, and 
Bragg’s army, as completely crushed as Rose- 
crans’ had been two months before at Chicka- 
mauga, was in full retreat toward Ringgold. 
Near this point (Ringgold) next day, Grant’s 
pursuing columns, under Hooker, received a 
severe check at the hands of Cleburne’s strong- 
ly posted division, which formed Bragg’s rear- 
guard on the retreat. Hooker's loss was about 
five hundred there, and Cleburne’s one hundred 
and thirty killed and wounded. Here ended 
the pursuit, and with it the celebrated and mo- 
mentous Chattanooga campaign between Gen- 
eral Bragg and General Grant. 

Its close was not unlike the deadly check of 
Lee’s victorious columns at Malvern Hill when, 
flushed with victory as Grant’s men were here, 
his veterans too recklessly assaulted McClel- 
lan’s last position on his retreat to a new base. 

The sum total of losses in the battles around 
Chattanooga is believed to be not far from the 
following figures: Federals, seven hundred 
and fifty-seven killed; four thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-nine wounded; three hundred 
and thirty missing; while the Confederate loss 
was nearly four thousand killed and wounded, 
six thousand one hundred and twenty-four pris- 
oners, forty pieces of artillery, and seven thou- 
sand small arms. 

With a few items of reminiscence my task is 
done. Who but such as have experienced it, 
can fully realize the peculiar and painful sen- 
sation of lying wounded and disabled upon a 
battle-field, surrounded by dead and dying, 
with minie-balls whizzing and singing thick 
and fast around you, pattering like hail against 
the trees and rocks and ground and into living 
and dead men near you? How vividly then 
come thoughts of home and death and the mys- 
terious hereafter! Helpless in himself or any 
human aid, how entirely a man feels that he is 
in the hands of One mighty to save! Nothing 
to do but listen and think on that very border- 
land between life and death! Then after a half 
hour or more of such extreme tension, how 
grateful the relief, when the lull of battle fol- 
lows, and the whistling bullets cease their 
deadly errands! Such was the experience of 
many of us on that exposed slope of Mission- 
ary Ridge near Rossville. 

With the lull in this leaden storm came first 
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the Federal skirmishers, and then the steady 
tramp of Cruft’s four lines of battle as they 
marched by where we lay with their lines well 
dressed to the right, as in an army review. 
Then what a feeling of hopelessness and deso- 
lation, a sense of sinking in our heart-throbs! 
Our friends were gone, and we were prisoners! 
Our loved ones at home would be uncertain 
of our fate—and so they were, some of them 
not knowing for three months after the battle 
whether some of us were dead or alive. Com- 
munication by letter between North and South 
was never more difficult or uncertain than just 
at that particular period. 

Never can I forget the little episode when 
my sword had to be given up—a sword of Con- 
federate make, its brass-mounted leather scab- 
bard well battcred and worn by rough service. 
Having bled profusely, I was very weak, and 
lay on the ground scarcely able to move my- 
self. Several Federals of their advanced line 
had stopped and chatted with me a moment as 
they passed on—in general, speaking kindly, 
for they saw my weak condition. My sword 
lay in its scabbard at my side. Sword-belt, 
loaded revolver and field-glass were undis- 
turbed upon me, being concealed by a light 
brown overcoat. Soon two boys in blue came 
by in the pursuit and spoke to me. Seeing my 
sword, one of them took it, remarking, “I 
guess you’ll have no more use for this.” Two 
mounted officers were riding near. I called to 
them, “Are either of you a captain?” One an- 
swered that he was. I then told him a man 
was taking my sword, and I preferred to sur- 
render it to one of equal rank. The officer 
courteously received it, and the faithful old 
blade went North as a “trophy.” Its former 
wearer went to the Chattanooga and Nashville 
hospitals, thence to Nashville penitentiary, and 
to Camp Chase, at Columbus, Ohio. 

While being removed by rail with several 
hundred fellow-officers in March, 64, to Fort 
Delaware for safer keeping, he escaped by 
jumping from the cars near Harrisburg, Penn? 
Befriended there by an old Princeton College 
chum, and afterward aided by friends in Phil- 
adelphia, he made his way, incog, by railroad, 
via Philadelphia, Princeton, New York, Ver- 
mont, and Rouse’s Point to Montreal; from 
Canada, by the St. Lawrence River and by 
sea, to the Bermuda Islands; thence by a 
blockade runner to Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, in June, ’64, and, returning to his com- 
mand at Atlanta, he fought with it to the 
crushing end of the strife. 


Two acts of humanity after this battle, by 
General Grant and General Cruft, are worthy 
of record among the otherwise harsh measures 
of war. 

By request of General Bragg General Grant 
permitted thirteen Confederate surgeons to en- 
ter his lines at Chattanooga, and to aid in car- 
ing for our numerous wounded prisoners. 
They remained more than two months, and 
the list of wounded published on their return 
was, in many instances, the first certain infor- 
mation to our families whether their soldier- 
boys were living or dead. 

General Cruft’s act of kindness was unusual 
and unexpected. While the Federal lines 
were marching by in triumph, a prisoner from 
the Thirty-sixth Alabama, John D. McGinnis, 
came to me under guard, having learned where 
I lay wounded. He was orderly sergeant of 
Company A, and is now a merchant of Merid- 
ian, Miss. He told me the sad story of many 
of our dead and wounded comrades. 

Prompted by his anxious sympathy for us, 
he said he and his guard thought likely Gen- 
eral Cruft would allow him to be paroled, and 
to help nurse some of us if I, as an officer ,of 
his regiment, would ask it by signing a request 
which he had written to that effect. I signed 
it, but little thinking the request would be 
granted McGinnis returned in a few min- 
utes happy with his temporary parole, and 
with General Cruft’s written permit te nurse 
his wounded comrades for a time. The pres- 
ence of himself and Charles Whelan, hospital 
steward of the Thirty-sixth Alabama, under a 
similar permit— now Dr. Whelan, of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama—was a great comfort and 
help to their wounded friends for the few 
weeks they were allowed to remain in the 
rough and crowded hospital buildings of Chat- 
tanooga, 

We now take leave of those grand and va- 
ried and trying scenes, with their lingering 
but vanishing memories. We leave Missionary 
Ridge with no mark of sanguinary battle upon 
it now, save some of its earth-works toward the 
north end, and in a small skirt of oaks still 
left, just south of Mr. Brundage’s house, a 
short line of whitened rocks, on top of which 
were placed some of Rosecrans’ barricades of 
logs, and near which we fought Hooker—save, 
too, an occasional skeleton or minie-ball, a 
round shot, or fragment of shell plowed up, 
even now, on its well-improved summit. All 
along its cleared and thoroughly cultivated 
crest you now find pleasant homes, with excel- 
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lent gardens, orchards, berry patches, vine- 
yards, and grain fields. In possession of these 
mountain homes, and sending with good profit 
every year to the markets of Cincinnati and 
Chicago abundant supplies of early vegetables, 
strawberries, and other fruits, you find the 
very people from Pennsylvania and the North- 
west that we of the South tried to drive away 
twenty-one years ago. Now we would not 
drive them thence if we could, but extend a 
cordial welcome to them and all our friends of 
the Nurth to come and bring among us their 
industry and enterprise. 
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Grievous as were the sufferings of our peo- 
ple in those days; bitter yet as are many of 
their memories, there is at least one satisfac- 
tion when we reflect upon that bloody past in 
this peaceful present: As the result of all that 
blood and agony and loss, of all those fearful 
but wholesome lessons on both sides, we know 
that our Federal Union of States to-day is 
vastly stronger and more likely to be perpet- 
ual than before the time-worn crags and slopes 
of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge 
reverberated the thundering echoes of war’s 
engines of death and destruction. 


J. W. A. Wright. 


IN THE CHEERLESS WINTER DAYS. 


Sweet the days amid the wildwood, 
When midsummer’s skies were bright : 

From the distant sun-browned meadows 

, Came the larks with steady flight, 

And the thrushes’ swelling flute-notes 
Led the thicket’s jocund crew, 

While upon the bare bough’s highest 
Beat the “ red-head” his tattoo. 


Wandering forth at early morning, 
Sweet I heard the ousel’s strain 
Mingling mellow reed-blown music 

With the rillets low refrain ; 
On the lush green bank reclining, 
Oft I caught the silver gleam 
Of the leaping trout disporting 
In the ripples of the stream; 


When the evening creeping westward 
Left a single line of light, 

Through the gloaming slow returning 
Watched the bat’s erratic flight, 

Heard the notes rise limpid, rippling, 
Of the distant whippoorwill, 

Till, as dusk grew heavy pinioned, 
Fen his latest voice was still. 


But the happy days sped o’er us, 
Hushed the wood-dove’s crooning low, 

Gone the painted woods of autumn 
Flushed with summer’s afterglow, 

Fled the grackle from the corn-lands 
Querulous of darkening skies, 

And no wide-wirged night-hawk, wheeling, 
Sweeps the air as evening dies; 


Dark against the dull horizon 
Reach the trees their naked arms, 
Soughs the wind among the larches, 
Fiercer grows the storm’s alarms, 
And yon line of crows, loud croaking, 
Trooping past in long array, 
Is life’s only vestige left us 


In the cheerless winter’s day. 


Only when the sheep are folded 
And the cattle in the stall, 
And the great back-log is blazing 
On the wide hearth in the hall, 
Wakes tke heart to its old gladness, 
Mindless of the days of yore, 
As the light feet tread the measures 
O’er the polished oaken floor. | 
Ethelbert D. Warfield. 
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THE DANCE OF DEATH. 


HILANDER DARBY entered the read- 
ing room of the Mecenas. At the gran- 
ite threshold of the building he had hesitated, 
but the power of habit is strong, and for five 
years it had been his habit to spend from one 
to three hours daily in the luxurious apart- 
ments set apart for the choice spirits compos- 
ing his club. 

He had hesitated on this occasion, not be- 
cause he had ever failed in being a welcome 
accession to the groups of young men usually 
to be found engaged in the occupations of the 
place, but, without doubt, because of the unu- 
sual circumstances environing his own person- 
ality. For, the fact is, it was the morning of 
Darby’s marriage day. 

That evening the multiform benefactions of 
the gods, to him, were to be crowned by the 
gift of a wife of his own heart’s choosing. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, it was 
perhaps natural that the bridegroom - elect 
should have hesitated to brave the attention 
his presence was sure to call forth in the rooms 
of the Mecenas. Luckily, when he entered 
there were not half a dozen fellows present, 
and these were in a group at one of the tables, 
evidently engrossed in the discussion of some 
subject calculated to divide interest with the 
topic naturally suggested by the unconscious 
self-consciousness of the new arrival. 

They were highbred young bloods, those of 
the Mecenas. The courtesy of their greeting 
to Darby may have been a trifle more pro- 
nounced than usual, that was all. Not the 
lift of an eyelid, as they made room for him, 
betrayed cognizance of the happy destiny they 
knew to be imminent for him. His best man 
expectant, Hardin Golden, displayed admirable 
Jinesse in setting all parties at ease. 

“ We have just been discussing the freak of 
fate which has victimized poor Darrow,” he 
said, addressing Darby. 

“ Darrow—what of him?” 

“Man alive! Have you not heard? Why, 
the morning papers are full of the shocking 
occurrence.” 

“The papers I have neglected to look into; 
I—TI have been otherwise engaged,” stammered 
Darby. 

Hardin nodded. 

“T understand. Well, Darrow, poor fellow, 
met an awful death last evening.” 

“Tt can’t be possible! Why, I walked with 
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him on Carleton Terrace as late as six o’clock, 
and when I parted from him he told me he 
was going directly home.” 

“Yes. Yet it was not two blocks distant 
from the terrace where he was tripped by the 
trailing loop of a telegraph wire. As fate 
would have it, at the same moment there was 
a train running at full speed upon the elevated 
road above; the buffer caught in the wire, and 
the locomotive rushed on, dragging the coils 
in which Darrow, poor devil, was being tossed 
like a shuttlecock. Over and over he was 
whirled, sometimes above the roofs of the 
houses, till the wire broke, and he was dropped 
into an obscure street, mangled and lifeless.” 

Darby shivered; he made no comment. It 
was an awful story to have heard on his bridal 
morning. How might a mortal bribe Fate who 
rode as in the car of Juggernaut, grinding out 
the lives of the happy and wretched alike? 

The flippaney of Bret Cosby jarred upon 
his mood: 

“Tt strikes me that’s about the style Deatle’s 
adopted these latter days,” commented that 
young fashionable, breaking the silence. “He’s 
an ill-mannered monster that’s not got the po- 
liteness of a French dancing-master when he 
pounces upon and waltzes off to destruction 
with a fellow, as he’s done with Darrow.” 

“Fata viam invenient,” muttered Grantley. 
“There were Giles, Fleming, and Hoyt, as well 
as Darrow.” 

There was an uncomfortable pause. The 
tragic deaths which had befallen the quartette 
of their members in the past eighteen months 
were not enlivening events to revert to. 

“The mare that broke Fleming’s neck had 
been landed but a week in this country from 
Arabia,” said Bret Cosby; “one wouid think 
she had crossed continents and seas, spurred of 
the three fateful hags, so speedily did she ac- 
complish Fleming’s doom on her arrival.” 

“The fate that overtoak Tom Giles was not 
less strange,” commented Hardin; “it was a 
chance in a thousand. To be struck, at a dis- 
tance of fifty feet, by a pin from a passing 
locomotive is to me the very ‘irony of fate.’” 

The attempt at pleasantry evoked but a 
feeble smile. The subject was one that struck 
uncomfortably upon the nerves of the group. 

Golden shook himself together. “It would 
be the splitting of a hair to me,” he said, eyn- 
ically, “to make choice between the bolt of 
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iron and the bolt of electricity that killed 
Hoyt. It was hard for a fellow to be done to 
death by a charge of lightning when there was 
not a cloud in the sky.” 

“Hoyt had been warned not to touch the 
battery wires,” interposed Hairston. 

Grantley shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI believe you had also warned Jack Flem- 
ing not to back that beastly Arabian, had you 
not, Hardin?” 

Hardin assented. 

“<The Fates lead the willing and drag the un- 
willing,’ ” quoted Grantley. “ Who was there to 
warn Giles or Darrow?” 

“ For the matter of that,” flippantly returned 
Cosby, “who can warn against the doom that 
may be lurking in ambush for the first of us 
fellows that leaves the Mecenas?” 

Rendered restless by the turn the conversa- 
tion had taken, Darby had moved away from 
the group and was leaving the room. He heard 
the idle words Cosby had spoken. He went on 
as though he had not heard. The baize doors 
swung shut after him. 

“After all it may not be a pitiless doom to 
which one goes, you see, Cosby,” laughed Har- 
din. “ What happier destiny could a poor devil 
of a Mecenas bachelor find awaiting him than 
the wifely embraces of a woman like Carolyn 
Lomax.” 

“There’s many a slip—” quoted Cosby. 
« Fortune bas a trick of smiling on Darby, I 
know; but she’s a fickle beldame at best, and 
may play him false when he least expects it.” 

“Td take Phil’s chances for the prize he’s 
to draw from her to-night, at all events,” said 
Hardin. “The floral bell is swinging already in 
the hall of the Lomax House ready for his 
wedding chimes. Ha! speaking of the deco- 
rations, that reminds me. Sartini, the florist, 
told me he had just received an importation of 
Italian plants, and I promised Darby I’d call 
by and tell him to send up one of those su- 
perb moon-flowers for Miss Lomax. Sartini 
is certain he has one that will put out its blos- 
sums just about the time of the marriage. 
Darby thinks that would be a pleasing omen 
for his bride.” 

He returned his paper to the file and at once 
took his leave to attend to the commission. 

A few hours later a brilliant company was 
assembled in the parlors of the Hon. Paul Lo- 
max. They had gathered there for the cele- 
bration of the marriage of his daughter and 
heiress to Philander Darby. What fate was 
there now which might balk the most sacred 
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plans of the bridegroom’s life? Still Fortune’s 
favorite, he had already received at the altar, 
consecrated by the high priest, Love, her most 
gracious boon, in the conjugal vows of the 
woman he adored, and, among her bridal 
guests, his young wife was moving, the stateli- 
est and loveliest of them all. 

In a pause in the dance her eyes frankly 
met his devouring gaze. He was at her side 
in a moment. 

“Come with me awhile, can you not, Caro- 
lyn?” he eagerly whispered. “It is a mad 
mockery to me, this phantasmagoria of lights, 
flowers, and nodding and bobbing puppets, for- 
ever interposing between you and me. Surely 
we may be entitled to a quarter of an hour’s 


emancipation from the shackles of les con- 


venances.” 

She smiled, and, humoring his fancy, put 
her hand within his arm. 

“Whither would you have me go? There 
are lights and people every where.” 

He looked down upon her, smiling. 

“The moon’s rays only have a right to be 
where our moon-flower is opeging its blos- 
soms. Dunbrek had had less an artist’s eye 
had he failed to see the peculiar fitness of that 
alcove for the shy charms of our lunar plant.” 

She moved at his side, roseate and palpitant. 
So, this explained the diplomacy he had used 
in inducing the old gardener to move some of 
his choicest plants from the retired alcove to 
give place to the heavily foliaged plant sent 
up from Sartini’s. He had meant that only 
the moonbeams should be there before herself 
and him to see the faint pink blossoms open 
their hearts of perfume. Much of the con- 
servatory was in a blaze of light, as the bal- 
ance of the house was; but, by a detour, Darby 
succeeded in introducing himself and his bride 
into the alcove unseen. In this transverse 
section, where the fern mounds ended, they 
found, as anticipated, their seclusion invaded 
only by the half light from the outer conserv- 
atory, and the splendor of the moonlight that 
was flooding the new plant. They bent to- 
gether over their floral treasure. The bride 
uttered a little ery of delight. 

“See, Phil, it has five or six blooms on it 
already, and there are other buds opening. 
Did you ever see any thing lovelier?” 

“ Yes,” he answered with gravity; yes, my 
Carolyn, I have seen something lovelier.” 

She bowed her veiled head lower over the 
pretty flowers. A strong arm was passed 
about the slender figure. 
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“Ob, my beloved!” was whispered in her 
ear, “these blossoms are but insensate things, 
at best; don’t waste your caresses upon them. 
I am consumed of envy of my own gift to 
you.” 

She was yielding to his touch, expanding 
into new beauty as the plant was doing in the 
embrace of the moon’s rays. 

Out from the shadows of a fern mound, to 
one side of the absorbed lovers, a face, livid, 
sharpened, contorted, glanced for a second. 
The bride’s veil caught in the calyx of one of 
the half-opened buds. The moon-plant shiv- 
ered through all its foliage. One of its stems 
snapped sharply, and Carolyn drew back with 
one of the buds entangled in the mesh of her 
veil. 

“Ah, the pity of it!” she cried, taking the 
despoiled bud into her jeweled fingers, and 
gazing upon it regretfully. “Ah! if I might 
but undo the ruin I have wrought.” 

So intent was she looking at the broken 
flower, and so intent was he gazing at her in 
her wistful beauty, that neither of them saw 
what the pa@r of staring eyes, shadowed by 
the fern fronds, caught a glimpse of—the hide- 
ous, many-legged beast that had darted forth 
from the foliage of the shaken plant. Alert 
upon one of the broad leaves it stood until 
the quivering foliage settled into stillness, then 
it crouched, waiting. 

“Ah! Phil,” murmured the bride, her eyes 
dewy, and her voice tremulous, “ what if we 
should find our wedded happiness to be no 
more than this moon-flower, lovely to look 
upon, but to be broken by the first rough 
usage. See! I can not make even this small 
bud attach itself again where it may gather 
life and beauty anew.” 

She bent forward, making a pretty pretense 
of reuniting the plant and its severed blossom; 
but instantly she started back, making a vain 
effort to suppress the exclamation of pain or 
terror that sharply broke the stillness of the 
conservatory. Her cry was shrilly echoed on 
the instant from the clump of ferns close by, 
which, violently agitated, gave sudden egress 
to the figure of a man. 

It was Bardinelli, late master in music to 
Carolyn. It was to the side of his former pu- 
pil he now darted. Darby was still clasping 
her in his arms, and was questioning her in an 
agony of apprehension, while she, nervously 
agitated, was using her womanly arts to reas- 
sure him. 

“It is nothing, Phil—a mere scratch—a 
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sting. A great spider, I think. The creature 


nipped me and leaped away before I could 


well see what it was. Ah! Signor Bardinelli, 
is it you? Oh, Phil—what—” 

Pale and terrified she lay upon the breast of 
her husband, who, livid as death, only held 
her closely, making no effort to restrain the 
Italian, who had, without ceremony, seized 
upon the bride’s hand, upon one finger of 
which was appearing a faint line of discolora- 
tion, marking the course of the envenomed 
sting she had received. The one word spoken, 
as he applied his lips in suction to the wound, 
had sent a deadly chill to the bridegroom’s 
heart. 

“Tarantola!” 

No other word was spoken. Darby knew 
what meant the drop or two of greenish, vis- 
cous liquid which the Italian once or twice 
ejected from his lips, each time returning in 
mad haste to his task of peril. Darby’s bride 
knew, too, what signified Bardinelli’s desperate 
earnestness, as well as she comprehended the 
threatening of danger to herself in the vertigo 
and shivering already creeping over her. But 
neither of these thought of the risk Bardinelli 
was hazarding; Bardinelli himself did not 
give a thought to the matter till the possible 
results of his daring came to him in a flash of 
of consciousness. An eager glance, convincing 
him of the fact that the poison was being 
abated in the veins of his whilom pupil re- 
vealed to him, besides, a fleck of blood close 
to the puncture in the dainty hand over which 
he had been gloating. The blood, he knew, 
was from a wound in his own lip. His strong 
teeth had nearly met through it as he Jay in 
hiding there beyond the fern mound. 

But the virus that was creeping from her 
veins into his was as the wine of life to him 
in comparison with the venom of jealousy that 
had maddened him as he lay there watching the 
wedded lovers, reveling in their stolen bliss. 

“Tt is done,” he said, presently, lifting a 
flushed face from his odd work. “There re- 
mains, Signor Darby, but the drop or two of 
poison taken up by the blood before I could 
get to her.” 

“The drop or two taken up by her blood? 
Heaven of mercy, is there no antidote?” 

Bardinelli smiled. 

“There is one, but that may be impossible.” 

“Speak, man! There must be no impossible 
here.” 

“There shall be no impossible, Signor, if 
Bardinelli’s strength faint not,” the Italian 
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quietly said, “for tarantism, in my land, there 
are the tarantella dances.” 

“I know—I remember,” cried Darby. «It 
is music, music she must have; and you—you 
Bardinelli—” 

“TI know the music—yes. When the poison 
works in her nerves and brain she will move; 
and I—TI will play the death dance for her. 
Come, Signor Darby, let me carry her; I can 
best place her so that the faintest notes may 
stir her numbed senses.” 

Half frantic with agony Darby made no 
protest, but yielded her to the Italian. Was 
not the priceless life at his merey? Had he 
asked for the heart in his bosom he would not 
have wished to say him nay. Fragile of build 
though he was, Bardinelli caught up the lovely 
burden surrendered to him and bore her, with 
the strength and speed of an athlete, back to 
the glare and Janguorous perfumes of the ball- 
room, 

« Her life is mine, her life is mine!” he mut- 
tered, in his half delirious joy, as he felt the 
pulsations of her heart answering to the wild 
throbbings of the poison-charged arteries of 
his breast. 

Awe-stricken, the wedding revelers cleared 
the floor of the dance hall. There were rapid 
questionings and agitated replies; there were 
groans here and there and sobs half repressed. 
Then there was a silence as of the sepulcher in 
the garish house. Through this silence stole 
the first weird notes of Bardinelli’s Dance of 
Death. 

No one looked at the musician; every eye 
was fastened on the bride of Philander Darby. 
She lay upon the wine-velvet of the divan, 
white and rigid; about her trailed the satin and 
lace and orange flowers of her bridal attire. 

Bardinelli’s violin was giving forth quicker 
strains. So fantastic were the chords, now 
plaintive and imploring, now full of a mad 
energy, anon dropping into fathomless depths 
of pathos, it seemed as though the player were 
improvising the airs, telling to the still figure 
upon the couch the tale of a life noble in its 
dreams and aspirations, tragic in its failures. 
Yet through the wondrous harmony dropped 
ever, clear and pure as a shower of pearls, the 
notes of the rhythmic tarantella waltz. 

The call to movement reached the locked 
senses of the dreamer. She moved; she arose 
to her feet; she glided over the floor. Her 
movements were as rhythmic as were the 
strains of Bardinelli’s violin; they were those 
of the Graces. Her face was the frozen one 
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of the doomed Iphigenia. Upon the silence 
of the room the Ltalian’s medley wrought like 
magic. The wedding guests swayed hither 
and thither in grotesque mimicry of the dream 
dancer upon the polished floor. The breeze 
of the night wafted the mystical strains out 
through the open casements, and bore them 
past wondering wayfurers upward to the em- 
pyrean to sweep the confines of other realms 
of mystery. 

Bardinelli was lending all the cunning of 
his hand to rouse the suspended faculties of 
his beloved pupil. The heavy lids veiling her 
vision were slowly raised; surrounding objects 
were once more photographed upon the retina 
of the eye; the tinge of life was returning to 
lip and cheek; her movements had less of 
grace and more of energy. It were as though 
the shackles of flesh were being again riveted 
upon the free’movement of the spirit. The 
statue had waked to life, though another than 
Pygmalion should reap the kisses of those di- 
vinely parted lips. 

Louder and louder swelled the waltz melo- 
dies of the forgotten musician. One who casu- 
ally glanced toward him saw that he was con- 
torted, and that the veins in his forehead were 
purple chords, tensely drawn. So might have 
looked the Laocoén wrestling in the folds of 
the sea-monster. 

Not the less surely, however, was the master 
hand informed of the genius of a deathless 
will, and the observer, unknowing, turned again 
to mark the effects of his power upon her, who, 
like Eurydice, was being lured back from the 
world of mystery and shadow by his Orphie 
enchantments. Suddenly she stood still. The 
the throng of spectators gazed at hor. Their 
united breath would not have stirred the down 
of a thistle puff. Her white bosom rose and 
fell. The orange blossoms looping her corsage 
trembled like sentient creatures filled with a 
passion of joy in her living warmth and love- 
liness, 

Her eyes roved anxiously over the expectant 
assemblage. She was looking for some one. 

For whom? 

She smiled a dazzling smile of recognition, 
and joyously stretched forth her arms. Her 
bridegroom hurried to meet and take her into 
his embrace. 

For the first time there was a discord in the 
music. No one noticed it. There was a break, 
a pause, then a crash of chords, then silence. 

“Tt was you who drew me back among the 
living, Phil,” murmured the bride, at rest on 
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the heart of her husband. ‘Not the bands 
of death could hold me from you yet, dear. 
It was the yearning of my spirit that spoke 
to you through the music of Bardinelli’s vio- 
lin.” 

“Then, O my beloved!” he answered, in the 
abnegation of an humble gratitude, “it is to 
Bardinelli 1 owe the debt I may never hope to 
repay.” 

“To Bardinelli?” 

She turned in her gracious beauty and moved 
toward the place of the musician. 

He did not rise to meet her. He was sitting 
bending forward, and his face was averted as 
from a sight distressing to him. His violin 


had slipped from his grasp and was resting 
against his knee, two of its strings broken and 
snarled. She laid upon his shoulder the hand 
from which he had extracted the venom of the 
tarantula. 

Bardinelli!” 

Her voice had never before appealed to him 
in vain. Now he gave it no heed. She bent 
over him, her bridal veil blending with the long 
hair floating over his shoulders. Her gentle 
clasp closed upon the fingers still holding the 
taut bow. Then a passionate cry broke from 
her lips, and she turned to her husband: 

“He is dead! He has given his life for mine, 
Phil.” 

Mrs. M. Sheffey Peters. 


LET DOWN 


It was upon an autumn day 
We trod the pasture fields, 

To gather golden-rod and cull 
The calm that twilight yields. 


And we were lovers, he and I, 
Though love was unconfessed, 

It was the early thrilling time, 
Of all love’s times the best; 


And yet some careless word or look, 
Some unconsidered tone, 
I know not what, between us twain 


A barrier had thrown. 


We loitered by the old stone-wall 
A moment wistfully, 

He watched the clouds a space, and then 
Let down the bars for me. 


And up the windy hill we climbed, 
And sought the mossy stone, 

Where oft we came to view the west, 
But not the west alone. 


THE BARS. 


He gazed as he would read my soul, 
And I, the glowing skies, 

And through and through in every pulse 
I felt those gazing eyes. 


The sun had set, and yet—and yet— 
We sat beneath the stars; 

He stirred—his breath came fast—he said, 
“Sweet-heart, let down the bars.” 


O, love! it was thine hour of hours, 
How swift, how strong thou art! 

One word, just “ Darling!” trembled forth, 
And we were heart to heart. 


The cricket at our happy feet, 
How cheery was his strain! 

How kindly looked the heavens down, 
Looked up the waiting plain. 


And hand in hand we tread that plain 
Beneath the watching stars; 
So near, so dear our lives have grown, 
There is no room for bars. 
Danske Dandridge. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN CLEVES SYMMES. 
(From a Portrait in the Possession of the Family.) 


HE Symmes family are well known to the 
early settlers of the Miami Valley. They 
trace their descent back some centuries to an 
Eiiglish family of the name. The Rev. Zach- 
ariah Symmes, the first to come to America, 
was born at Canterbury, and came to New Eng- 
land about 1630. 

Judge John Cleves Symmes, an uncle of the 
theorist, was born on Long Island, 1742, and 
died in Cincinnati, 1814. He purchased of the 
governmenta million of acres lying between the 
two Miamis, known in history as the “Symmes 
Purchase,” for which he gave sixty-six and two 
third cents per acre. Through him the town 
of Cincinnati was laid out, and as a village 
was called Losantiville. He proposed found- 
ing a great city, first at Northe Bend, Ohio; 
but the construction of Fort Washington de- 
cided the location in favor of the present site 
of Cincinnati. 


He was the first man to sectionize land. A 
section is one mile square, and his townships 
six miles square, consisted thus of thirty-six 
sections. Section No. 16 in each township was 
donated for schools; the college at Oxford, 
Ohio, and others thus received their land from 
Symmes. Section No. 29 in each township 
was given for religious purposes. 

His original contract with the government 
was for two million of acres, the largest pur- 
chase ever made of the United States by one 
man. He forfeited this contract because he ar- 
rived three hours late with the first payment 
It was decided that the grant of so much land 
in one body was too much for an individual te 
possess under a Republican government. He 
was allowed to retain one million of acres at 
two thirds of a dollar per acre; the first pay- 
ment should be $82,198, the same amount at 
the end of one month, and so on. 
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Immediately after this purchase government 
lands advanced tu $1.25 per acre, and have re- 
mained at that price ever since. 

Judge Symmes served in the war of the Rev- 
olution as colonel, and many deeds ure told of 
his bravery. He was Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the State, Member of Congress, and Judge of 
the Superior Court of the Territory northwest 
of the Ohio. 

During his residence at North Bend he had 
frequent intercourse with the Indians, and by 
his kindness and uprightness was enabled to 
exert a strong influence over them, After the 
treaty of Greenville several Indians declared 
that during the war they had often raised their 
rifles to shoot him, but recognizing him had 
desisted. 

An anecdote was told, at one of the pioneer 
meetings in Ohio, of finding a will of old 
Judge Symmes, made during the early days 
of the colony. It was discovered in a leather 
purse, in a hollow tree, years after his death. 

he tree stood on one of the principal streets 
of Cincinnati, and when it was felled the old 
manuscript was found in a good state of pres- 
ervation, Te anticipated, it seems, an attack 
fre» the Indians, and had hidden his last tes- 
tument in asafe place, in case the colon} should 
be exterminated, 

Having been an officer in the Revolutionary 
War, he was buried with military honors at 
North Bend, Ohio, in a quiet cemetery, shaded 
He selected the site for 
It may 


by old forest trees, 
his grave, and wrote his own epitaph. 
be seen there on a plain tablet: 

“TIere rest the remains of John Cleves 
Symmes, who, at the foot of these hills, made 
the first settlement between the Miami Rivers. 
Born on Long Island, State of New York, 
July 21st, a.p. 1742, died at Cincinnati, Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1814.” 

He had no son, and but two daughters; one 
of these married President William Henry 
Harrison, the other Peyton Short, of Ken- 
tucky. 

When Harrison asked Symmes for his daugh- 
ter in marriage, the Judge inquired, “ How do 
you expect to support her?” « With this,” 
said the General, proudly presenting his sword. 
“That is not reliable, sir,” answered the Judge; 
“it may be taken from you at any moment. 
You can not have her.” They eloped. 

He gave large tracts of land to his nephews, 
as they bore the name of Symmes. Three of 
them reached some distinetion in the new col- 


ony. The oldest, Daniel Symmes, became 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio, and was 
Register of the Land Office (a great thing in 
those days) for some years. He was a gradu- 
ate of Princeton College, Speaker of the State 
Senate of Ohio, and a lawyer of some note. 

Another nephew, and half brother of Judge 
Daniel Symmes, was Peyton Short Symmes, 
born 1793, The following notice of him is 
taken from Coggeshall’s “ Poets and Poetry of 
the West :” 


Peyton Symmes is very nearly of the same age 
as the city of Cincinnati. He saw the first legislature 
of the Northwest Territory in session in Cincinnati in 
1799, and he was witness of the festivities in honor of 
the visit of the legislatures of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Ohio to that city in January, 1860. 

His recollections of men, places, of writers, period- 
icals, and books, extends over the entire history of 
literary enterprise in Ohio. He deserves to be re- 
membered not only for what he has written, but for 
what he has done to encourage others tou write. For 
fifty years at least he has been the ready referee on 
questions of art and literature for nearly all the jour- 
nals and authors of Cincinnati, and a kindly critic 
for the inexperienced, who, before rushing into print, 
were wise enough to seek good advice. 

On the death of his brother Daniel, in 1817, 
he was made Register of the Land Office, 
which office he kept until it was abolished 
many years later. He held several public of- 
fices in the city, but was identified principally 
with the early literary societies. He was con- 
sidered a poet, politician, and punster, and 
wrote frequently for the newspapers of that 
day. To the type-setters he seems to have 
been something of a terror; he laid great 
stress on hyphens, italics, ete., and would go 
to the printing-office half a dozen times to see 
if his poem or article was properly punctuated. 
He had a real genius for taking pencil por- 
traits; the likenesses were considered accurate, 
‘aricature. He 
would often be seen in the corner of a ball- 


yet occasionally inclined to 


room taking a pencil sketch of some stranger 
or anew beauty who had just appeared. 

Among his sketches may be recognized the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar, Lafayette, and others 
who had visited Cincinnati in his day. 

With Peyton Symmes’ love of literature 
there was a love of ease; he had great advan- 
tages of property and business, and closed his 
life with little of either. He was one of those 
who please and interest living society, but leave 
nothing for posterity. His home was in an old 
stone house on the corner of Pearl and Law- 
rence, given him in 1811 by his uncle, Judge 
Symmes. Within its walls gathered the promi- 
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nent men of that time, distinguished foreign- 
ers, and men of letters. He was connoisseur 
of art. Some of his pictures were from the 
brushes of the old masters, and his library was 
one of the finest in the country, the only pri- 
vate one of any importance in Cincinnati at 
that early day. His house stood for seventy- 
two years, built in 1810, it was torn down in 
1882. The cement was found to be as hard as 
the stones, and the architect of the new edifice 
remarked, “It would have lasted for five hun- 
dred years to come.” The wooden mantels and 
the wainscoting, carved by a Swede, an artist 
of no mean reputation, were sold to be used in 
the construction of a new house in the interior 
of Kentucky. 

Peyton Symmes died in 1861, and was bur- 
ied in Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincinnati, in 
the center of the Pioneer lot. He was distin- 
guished for his purity of character, was pleas- 
ant and courteous in social life, and gave most 
of his time to the welfare of his city and her 
institutions. 

In his old papers we find a letter from a 
friend in England, extracts from which will 
bear insertion. He describes, in rather an en- 
tertaining way, some of the famous people of 
that era: 


TI must tell you now of Walter Scott: in appearance 
he is a large, gray-headed old man, with a blind eye 
and a lame leg and an unmeaning physiognomy. He 
is adored in the circle of his acquaintance, and lauded 
by every tongue for all social and shining virtues. 
He was once a clerk in the law courts of Edinburgh, 
but the uncommon success and large profits of his 
works have raised him a handsome independence. 
He was fifty-five before he began his ** Waverly Nov- 
els.’ A student of Trinity College once sent him some 
poeins, requesting his opinion. Sir Walter Scott re- 
turned a very polite answer, and among other advice 
he recommended him to publish nothing before he 
had at least reached the fortieth year of his life. 

They tella good story here of one of Sir Walter's 
ancestors, Sir William Scott by name. He undertook 
an expedition against the Murrays of Elibank. He 
was defeated and taken prisoner to the castle, when 
my Lady Murray inquired of her lord what he pro- 
posed to do with the prisoner. ‘The gallows,’’ an- 
swered Sir Gideon, “to the gallows with the mur- 
derer!’’ ‘*How na! Sir Gideon,’’ remonstrated the 
considerate matron, ‘‘ would you hang the winsome 
young Laird when we have three ill-favored daugh- 
ters tomarry!”’ “Right !"' answered Sir Gideon, catch- 
ing the idea, *‘he shall either marry our daughter, 
Mickle Mouthed Meg, or hang!’’ Young William pre- 
ferred the typical noose of matrimony to the literal 
cord of hemp. 

Now for the Duke of Wellington: he is a tall, war- 
worn looking man, with a sunburnt complexion and 
a Roman nose. His name creates no more sensation 
in London than if he had gained his rank by any of 
the commonplace stepping-stones of wealth or influ- 


ential connections. Possibly this is because he neg- 
lects his home and his wife. I understand he has lost 
the spoils of his continental campaign at the gaming 
table. 

His compeer in arms, the Marquis Anglesey, who 
lost a leg at Waterloo, is the most interesting looking 
personage I have seen. His handsome face, com- 
manding figure, all seamed and gashed by the casu- 
alties of war, cause him to appeara living represent- 
ative of a hero. 

Thomas Moore, the poet, is asquat, funny looking, 
short-sighted, monkey-faced little man. He lives en- 
tirely on the bounty of the Marquis of Lansdowne, for 
all the products of his works have formed a minimum 
to his extravagance. He once enjoyed a’considerable 
share of the favor of the King when Prince of Wales, 
and lost it by too much impertinent familiarity. 

Miss Edgeworth isa most ugly little woman, whose 
squeaking voice is the annoyance of every company 
she honors with her presence. 


This is all there is of interest to the public 
in the letter. The numerous witticisms attribu- 
ted to Peyton Symmes have become hackneyed 
and many of them passed into almanac-age. 

When General Lafayette was visiting Cin- 
cinnati his wardrobe had the appearance of 
coming from some of the misfit establishments, 
Symmes, on being asked what he thought of 
the General’s clothes, replied, “The coat is evi- 
dently from Toulon and the pants from Tou- 
louse.” 

His wife was an invalid. They were not 
very congenial, and many of his puns were 
made at her expense. She was subject to faint- 
ing spells, which Symmes thought affected. On 
one occasion, being asked what caused them, 
she replied that during her early married life 
they had rooms on the third floor of a hotel, 
and she thought her weakness came from going 
from one story to another— “ Yes,” interrupted 
Symmes in his jocular way, “and she has beer 
going from one story to another ever since.” 
On another oceasion, when she had donned a 
new shawl, and was met by a friend who ex- 
claimed, “ What a beautiful shawl yon have! 
Don’t you like it?” To which Peyton in- 
stantly replied, «Like it! She is wrapped up 
in it!” 

Peyton wore whiskers, and some acquaint- 
ance, on inquiring of Mr. Symmes why his 
brother Daniel did not imitate him in this 
respect, he answered, “ You know lawyers can 
not be too barefaced.” 

An clder brother of Peyton Symmes was 
Captain John Cleves Symmes, the author of 
the “Theory of Concentric Spheres and Polar 
Voids.” He was born in Sussex County, New 
Jersey, November 5, 1780, and received a good 
common English education, which in after life 
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he greatly improved through his insatiable de- 
sire for knowledge. He cultivated particularly 
mathematics and the natural sciences, and at 
an early age studied out the curious theory 
through which he has become so widely known. 
He entered the army in 1802, and in 1812 re- 
ceived his commission as captain. He served in 
that capacity during the war, and until the dis- 
banding of the army in 1816. While he was 
stationed at Fort Adams he fought a duel with 
Lieutenant Marshall, an interesting account 
of which fs given in “ Pioneer Biographies,” 
by McBride. 

Symmes and Marshall disagreed about the 
latter’s pay. Symmes thought it incumbent 
upon himself to resent Marshall’s remarks, and 
finally challenged him. In the encounter 
Marshall received a ball in his thigh, from the 
effects of which he suffered through life, and 
Symmes a wound in the left wrist, the use of 
which he never fully recovered. In the fam- 
ily papers is a letter to Symmes from his 
brother Daniel, on hearing of this duel. Part 
of it is worth giving: 

I regretted your affair of honor with Lieutenant 
Marshall, but was gratified that you acquitted your- 
self as a gentleman and an officer, and that your con- 
duct on that oceasion was spoken of in high terms 
of approbation by all the gentlemen of our acquaint- 
ance as well as your brother officers. 

It is much to be regretted that the evil custom of 
dueling has become so prevalent and fashionable in 
the American army that a man, when once insulted 
by a person (no matter of what character or how tired 
of life), a challenge must pass, and the weapons of 
death be exercised. To prevent this savage and ca- 
lamitous practice, Frederick the Great, of Prussia, 
who had lost some of his best and bravest officers in 
this way, issued an edict that if any challenge passed 
in his army, the parties should fight until one was 
dead, and immediately afterward the survivor should 
be shot as a public offender; which edict was carried 
into execution to the astonishment of the whole 
army—it had the desired effect. 

No man fora moment even doubted the courage 
of the great and justly celebrated Julius Czesar, and 
mark his conduct when challenged to single combat 
by Mark Anthony, who was his equal, and stood high 
on the lists of fame. He coolly replied, that, “If An- 
thony is tired of life, let him leap into the sea or jump 
down the Tarpeian Rock.” 


Peyton sent Captain Symmes some lines as 
his opinion on dueling. We do not know that 
he was the author, but he evidently admired 
the sentiment, and, as they are after the order 
of his poems, it is well enough to give them as 
an example of his style. 

A Mr. Fleet sends a challenge to a Mr. 
Mann to fight a duel. The latter has an invi- 
tation for the same date to dine with friend 


Langdon, and returns to Mr. Fleet the fol- 
lowing reply: 
TO MR. FLEET. 


Iam honored this day, sir, with challenges two— 

The first from Friend Langdon, the second from you. 

As the one is to fight and the other to dine, 

Taccept his engagement and yours must decline. 

Now, in giving this preference I trust you ‘ll admit 

I have acted with prudence, and done what was fit; 

Since encountering him and my weapon, a knife, 

There is some little chance of preserving my life; 

While a bullet from you, sir, might take it away, 

And the maxim, you know, is to live while you may. 

li, however, you still should suppose Till treat you, 

By sternly rejecting this challenge to meet you, 

Bear with me a moment and I will adduce 

Three powerful reasons by way of excuse. 

In the first place, unless I am grossly deceived, 

I myself am, in conscience, the party aggrieved; 

And therefore, good sir, if a challenge must be, 

Pray wait till that challenge be tendered by me. 

Again, sir, I think it by far the more sinful 

To stand and be shot than to sit for a skinful; 

Whence you will conclude (as I'd have you indeed) 

That fighting composes not part of my creed— 

And my courage (which, though it was never dis- 
puted, 

Is not, I imagine, too, too deeply rooted)— 

Would prefer that it’s fruit, sir, whate’er it may yield, 

Should appear at the “table ’’ and not in the “ field.” 

And lastly, my life, be it never forgot, 

Possesses a value which yours, sir, does not; 

So I mean to preserve it as long as I can, 

Being justly entitled a family Mann ; 

Besides, that the contest would be too unequal, 

I doubt not will plainly appear by the sequel; 

For even you must acknowledge it would not be 
meet 

That one small ‘‘ Mann of war’’ should engage a 
“whole Fleet.” 


Shortly before Captain Symmes’ duel he 
married, at Fort Adams, Louisiana, Mrs. Mary 
Lockwood, widow of the late Captain Benja- 
min Lockwood, U. 8. A., by whom she had 
five daughters and a son. Her maiden name 
was Pelletier. 

In Captain Symmes’ military record we find 
honorable mention made of his bravery in the 
official report of the battle of Bridgewater or 
Lundy’s Lane. At the sortie of Fort Erie 
Symmes and his command captured one of the 
enemies batteries. He led his men over the 
intrenchments and spiked the first cannon with 
his own sword. 

He retired from the army in 1816, and took up 
his residence at St. Louis, where he was engaged 
furnishing supplies to the troops stationed on 
the upper Mississippi and in trading with the 
Fox Indians, for which he had a special license 
from Governor Clark, of Missouri Territory. 

From St. Louis Captain Symmes moved to 
Newport, Ky., in 1819, and then, in 1824, to a 
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section of land presented him by his uncle and 
namesake, near Hamilton, Ohio, where he died 
in 1829. 

While at St. Louis he promulgated his the- 
ory of Concentric Spheres and Polar Voids. 
He issued the circular, No. 1, reproduced below, 
sending one to every notable foreign govern- 
ment, reigning prince, city college, philosoph- 
ieal society, quite around the world, In these 
United States he sent them to our legislatures, 
cities, colleges, philosophical societies, as far as 
five hundred copies would go. 

The reception of this circular by the public 
may be easily imagined. It was overwhelmed 
by ridicule as the production of a wild im- 
agination, or the result of partial insanity. 
Symmes evidently expected the world to call 
him a madman, as he deemed it necessary to 
inclose with each circular a certificate of his 
sanity. The Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
before which the circular was laid by Count 
Volney, decided it was not worthy of consid- 
eration. One of the forty members at that 
time was Laplace, whose theory of the form of 
the earth is the one generally accepted by sci- 
entists. Laplace was admitted to the Academy 
in 1785, and died in 1827. He believed that 
the earth in a fluid state, when revolving on 
her axis with great velocity, bulged at the 
equator, and at the poles suffered great depres- 
sions, saucer-shaped in form. The dark shadow 
at the poles of Mars and Venus is caused by 
the depression. The edge of the saucer is at 
the great belt of ice; after we cross the rim we 
go down in the saucer and find a warmer cli- 
mate, an open sea, and the north star at the 
back of the vessel. According to this theory, the 
vessel that goes beyond latitude 83° will never 
be troubled with ice. Laplace does not believe 
that the warm ocean and atmosphere is alone 
produced by the rays of the sun, but by the 
internal heat of the earth. The saucer-like 
depression brings it close to the internal fires. 

The same force which Laplace imagined 
would make the earth this shape, is what Cap- 
tain Symmes conceived would make it hollow. 
He ingeniously worked out seven memoirs in 
support of his theory, three of which, includ- 
ing his original challenge, are produced from 
a circular he prepared as a supplement to the 
Western Spy, and which, in this form, were 
widely circulated, we will give here, just as 
the proof sheets were corrected by his hand. 

Symmes supposed that the refracting power 
of the ice at the poles might assist in throwing 
the sun’s rays into the cavity. 


Supplement 
SPY. 


CINCINNATI, 
No. 283.}] SATURDAY, Nov 6, 1819. [N. Series. 


SUF INQUISITON. 
. Cincinnati Reading-Room, Oct. 23d, 1819, 
Mrssas Errors, 

‘Phe? following’ numbers. slighly 
amended, ate offered for your publication; 
they have cach been published at St 
Lovis, and in the National Inteshgencer ;. 
the first and last has not yet appeared in. 
your columns, (where I now wish them 
recorded,) and the -first has never yet 
been published in this city. 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES. 
VO. 
CIRCULAR. 
Light developes light —“ ad inknitum” 
St Louis. (Missouri Territory) North 
America, April lUth, A. 2. 1818,' 
TOALL THE WORLD. 

I declare ihe earth to be hollow, and. 
habitable whhia, and constituted of a 
number of. concenirie spheres, the poles 
of which are open uvelve or sixteen de- 
grees, L pledge my life in suppert of this 
troth. and am ready toexplore the con- 
cave, if the world will aid aud support me 
in the undertaking. © 

CILEVES SYMMES. 


matter wherein [show proetsof the above positions 
tor phenomena, aid disciuga Doctor Da 
ving" golden sceret.” 

Sly terme are—tie patronage of THIS au! the NEW 
werkd 
T dedicate tomy wife and herten children :—thy six cld- 
being the children of a former husband, 

select Dr. S. L. Mitchell. Sir H. Dayy, and Bayon Alex- 
de as my protectors, 

one hundred brave Well equipped, to start 
from Siberia autumn, with remdeer and sleyghs,on the ke 
ef the trozensca. enzage we finda warm county ard 
viel land, stocked with thrifty Vegetables and animals, if 
not men, -on reaching about northwaed of latitude 
We will return ia the suceeeding sping. 


MEMOIR VO. IT. 

bi * St. Louis, June 17th,-1S18. 
With dividers describe a circle on a 
plate of matter of loosc texture, and in 
the centre, add a very small circle: then 
dsawa right linc through the centre. It 
is cvident (as matter gravitates matter in 
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proportion to quantity and distance) that, 
either half of the inner circle, being 
most equally surrounded by mattcr, must 
be very littic gravitated centrewise ;—s0 
being suspended, only a rotary motion Is 
need: to throw it compactly towards the 
outer circle. This being admitted, it fol- 
lows, that halfway from the outer to the 
inner side cf ths circle of matter so 
thrown out, a like rarity, suspension, or 
belance of gravity, should prevail, and 
hence 2 disposition to, concentric circles 
occur®:—ihercfore it that succes- 
stvc similar subdivisions should exist, 
eradually lessoning in force or quantity 
‘By applying, this principle to the carth, 1 
found the necessity of hollow concentric 
spheres A decision of schvolmen on 
these lines shall be foilowed by additional 
‘positions, further explaining my new prin- 
‘ciplos of hollow planets and concentric 
6pheres. open at the poles, declared ina 
cucolar Jettcr of the 10th of April, 1819. 
JNO. CLEVES SYMMES,: 
Of Ohio, late Captain of Infantry, 


CROWSOKN- MEMOIR, 
“The light of ages past, developes lightin thos: 
Bucceeding—* av 
_ St. Lows, June 24th, 1818. 
Havin about a year,since, decided io 
my own niind, on the geometrical neeessi- 
ty of all plancts being hollow, and consist- 
ing of separate concentric spheres invelv- 
ed within cach others like Jaws Jed me on 
the 19th December, 1817, at Pass Chris- 
{tiana. (Gulfof Mexico, to decide, that the 
‘rotation which throws the matter wide 
from the centre, would throw it some de- 
grees frum the poles, and thus produce 
‘polar openings, about the axis of the 
spheres, the principles of which, are con 
tained in my second memoir. 
On the 16th oflast January, ncar Mo- 
ile afire hall burst. that an instant be- 
fore projected a cone of fire from cach 
pole horisostally, and at right angles with 
tts course. Its bursting like a bomb-shell 
showed it to be hollow,—the two cones of 
‘light besides its tail, showed it was then 
open at the poles: I therefore deemed it 
@ little erratick planet, or comet. This 
was the first fuc# I found confirming my 
New positions. 
nrepuan in Conhecticnt 
4807, produced three distinct reports’ 
rapid succession, and it made thre con+ 
vulsive in its course, appearing Yess 
end less luminous at cach of the two firsf 
‘convulsions, or throcs,, and disappearing 
with the third; and three parcels of stone 
fcil on the earth ;—the second parccl five 
Smiles from the first, and the lest parcel 
three oer four miles from the second ; This 
showed it consisted of three concentric 
fragments lay ina N. E. and W. di- 
vection. Some of the scotv crusted sur- 
faces of the fragments appeared concave. 
This fire-bell was probably a, transparent 
Puid, until it fell so low as £0 condense, 
and yickt free heat, and it ‘ultimately 
Durst. because the heated air: withi 


could ‘no Jonger’ bubple ! through’ the 
spheres from their aid-flane or voléanic 
space, owing to the fluid of the spheres, 
having successively condensed and crys- 
talized,, The hard white globules of feld- 
spar, o!None or two inches in diameter, 
with “which it xbounded, indicate, that 
smaller plancts cxist between the spieres 
of jarger ones. AN 

Since last January, my mind has been 
almost entirely devoted to the study of 
nature’s laws, both abroad and at my read- 
ing desk :—and T have found full fifty 
strong additional facts, in proof of my new 
principles. J will state the base of» num- 
ber. from whence the studious may trace 
thei merits, (as I have Jately done) in 
Dooks that treat of them. If the learned 
admit my philosopby without the publica- 
tion of & formal treatise, I shall be the 
more gratified. for the present I offer 
the following bricf facts as proof, 

‘Proof 1. The alternate dark and light 
circles seen round 
the poles of Mars, 
as if several concen- 
tric spheres open at 
their poles, existed 
one within another. 
Secl’creuson’splates 
of Mars, 

2nd. Saturn’s ring of rings, which have 
the appearance of being one or more of his 

outcrmost spheres, contracted N. and S. 

‘and greatly open at their poles, owing pers 
haps to great rarity and a rapid rotation. 

$d Onc of the cusps or horns of Ve: 

nus, sometimes running 

degrees into her dark 

hemisphere, being nar- 

row, bends inwards like 

a hook before it termin- 

utes. as if this narrow 

lighted hook like past, 
wound ronnd the rin 
en annular cavity, that 
might be a hollow pole: 
& at other periods, either 
this or the other cusp or 
horn, terminates bluntly 
Icaving a dark space -of 
several degrees,and again 
showing atip, or spot of 
as if hole or void 
space had interrupted the 
horn near the point—and 
as if the insulated spot of 
: light, was short of the end 
ofthe horn, as it should appear, if it ter- 
mMinated on a narrow verge of an inner 
sphere that could not afford room for its 
*protraction fui, 

4th. The belts of Jupiter (whose poles 

we cannot scc) scem to favour the doc-7 

frine of a plurality of spheres, more er 
less solid, 

th. The spots on the sun, which have 

the appearance of fractured bresches in 
his outermost sphere, through which an 
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sphere is seen, favour the theory 
his-polcs too, must be open, (notwithstand- 
ing the slowness of his rotation,) but we 
Cah never sce into them, owing perhaps to 
Ais being very much larger than the earth, 
and the earth being never very far from 
the plane of the sun’s equator. 
Although the polar axis and equi-y 
noxes firecede, yet the just proportion of, 
the flatted poles, arc said to continue : as ifs 
the ylobe yielded as a soap bubble yields 
7th. Iron filings sifted on paper, form} 
into concentric circles. on holding a mag- ' 
Act ‘under the paper. This concurs with' 
‘the mathematical demonstration laid down 
in my second memoir Sediment also, in 
tacuportub of water; sometimes scties 
in concentric circles, 
Other indices of proof, will be added in 
suceceding numbers,..showing how the 
migration of fish and quadrupedes (it not 
birds) over and under the polar ice, zorth- 
avard, in autumn, while and scuth- 
ward, in the spring, when fat, prove my 
new doctrine. 
Man fecls that the Deity is great and 
owerful, beyond comprehension :—this 
hc is taught by religion ond the wonders 
of creation. So far as this feeling is 
founded on the excellent and magnificent 
formation of the nniverse, (if Tam right) 
it should be as many times doubled as 
these qualitics are shown to be, by cach 
planet containing a successioh off lesser’, 
‘ones, habitable on their inner and outer. 
Surfaces. either for man or fish. fow] and 
guadrupeds which are ofien food for 
man. ‘The inside spheres of the sur and 
all his compeersg the starss Should alse be 
included in the, Cetunatio~ 
« Although man cannot comprehend the 
‘preatuess of GOD, yet the more they un 
“derstand his mighty works, the more they 
must adore bim—hence correct philoso- 
phers cannot Coubt divinity, or withhold 
worship, where all nature tells thegn, 
‘tion is duc. 
JNO. CLEVES SYMMES, 
Of Ohio. 

P.S. All the Thave oluamed, indicate, that near 
Vatitude 75 de;. North, re degrees should begin to decres.sy 
so What the nicticth should not be more than 5 er 10 
that in high latindes, is so litte abated by the rotary 
notion, that water should solidity with a much quantum 
of cold there than here;—that sunshine often reaches nely 
to the inside equators, amd may be refimeted and releetod bee 
them. ‘That whenand where the sun shines perpen: 
‘dicularly on Uwe verge of the sphere in summer, it should be 
‘excessively hot ;—that the south pole is much more epen than 
athe north j—that the spheres are alternately farth.. off, and 
hearer cach other, INsuceessive pairs ;—that the seas 
Ore fresh, or nearly so, and discharge We outer seas petie 
‘ddically, if not constantly, on cach sphere respectively j—that 
Mir coming out from the hoilow of the inside spheres, is more 
‘unhealthy to us Uian common air:—that the average spice 
‘Detween the largest spheres, is notless than 500 niles ;—that 
the north pole, or avis, is Sur OC miles beyond the ninetic th 
degree, situated im vacant space ;—that the mansyons of the 
southern hemisphere, and our north-castwardly and south- 
Aestwardly winds, are alternate ly forced out of and ¢ a 
Into the hollow of the spheres at their open poles ;—and that 
Most or all the fin-batls, come out of the hollow 
through the polar S 

NOTE dtazrams do not necessarily ape 
peviain ts the above numbers. and can therefore be 
omitted by thuse edivurs wis may be inchuedto ree 
publish the nunbers. J.C. 8. 


BRXPERIMENT. 

This is a teles- 
copic appearance 
of Mars A globe 
ot wood or clay 
with open poles; 
will, when ims 
mersed ina glass 
of water. exhibit 
both openings to 
view. by means of 


refraction ; frorn which circumstance, the 
light circles at the poles of Mars may be 
fairly inferred to be owing to his poles he- 
ing open by our considering the atmos- 
phere round Mars to refract his poles as 
the water in the glass does the poles 

the little globe. J.C.S, 


This diagram is intended to show the 
probable gencral formation of the concen- 
tric spheres of the earth according to my 
thcory :—it should be considered as a thin 
section ofthe earth, cut through the polar 

eopsnings by Iceland. The S. pelar-opcn- 

ing, however, should be more open than 
the N., and cach sphere should have a 
mid-plane or volcanic cavity. Jike that’ in 
the outside one, that the spheres should 
not be at cqual distance from each other, 
and that the conic space of cach polare 
opening should be bel! shaped. J. C.S. 
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. This diagram is to show how the sun’s 
rays may be refracted in at both the polar- 
openings of the earth, when the sun is in 
the plane of ber equator. 3.C. S. 


This diagram shows how far and force- 
ful the sun may shinebetween the spheres 
when he is 23 deg. from the equator ; and 
how the light may then — inwards 

re 


fraction. 


by reflection. independent 
: 


From 1818, the date of the Memoirs, until 
1824, he seems to have spent his time studying 
out the proofs for the support of the theory. 
Mr. Bellamy Storer, of Cincinnati, first intro- 
duced him to the public there before a large 
audience February 4, 1824. Storer was a law- 
yer of prominence at the Cincinnati bar, one 
of twenty-seven lawyers when the population 
was not more than ten thousand souls. He 
was Congressman at one time, also Judge of 
the Supreme Court. His speech, introducing 
Captain Symmes, occupies three columns in 
the daily paper. The following is an extract: 

Our worthy friend, whose system will be explained 
this evening, is prepared to brave every danger and 
test, at the farthest extreme of our earth, the truth 
of his theory. 

After the opposition of six years, his spirit is un- 
broken, his faith unchanged. He has lived to learn 
that the sarcasms of those who deny the soundness 
of his principles are founded, if not in ignorance, at 
least too frequently in an obstinate adherence to fa- 


Note. The diagram showing five concentric spheres 
illustrates Symmes’ original idea, held only during 
the early days of the theory. Later, and during his 
lecture tour in the East, he taught only one concentric 
sphere (a hollow earth), not five. 


vorite opinions. He has passed the ordeal unhurt, 
and matured his system to a degree of comparative 
perfection ; and we claim for him from this intelli- 
gent audience and our fellow-citizens generally, the 
homage of theircandor. Let no one juege rashly, nor 
doubt, merely on account of the skepticism of the age. 
If the falling of an apple suggested the doctrine of 
gravitation, why should we cavil at the system of a 
hollow globe, when its untiring advocate can ex- 
hibit a catalogue of facts to support it, numerous and 
plausible? 

The meridian of his days is past. Having borne 
an honorable part in the service of his country on 
many a battle-field, he asks of that country and of 
you to patronize his efforts in the cause of science 
and humanity. He is prepared to leave the sweets of 
domestic life, the charms of home, and the endearing 
relations of an extensive circle of friends, to engage 
in a conflict with the winds and the waves. For him 
the cheerless regions of the North have no terrors. 
Accustomed to meet danger, the polar ice, that piles a 
thousand mountains to the sky, will be no barrier to 
his progress if human power can overcome it. Most 
sincerely do we hope his expectations may be real- 
ized. But, if he should not meet with patronage from 
his own government, he may find it elsewhere. The 
Royal Academy of Sciences, at Paris, has already ex- 
amined his theory; and, although its decision was 
unfavorable to his principles, there are other nations 
whose scientific men have not treated him with neg- 
lect, and he may be forced to resort to them. Before 
this last, this mortifying alternative should be re- 
solved on, let us make an effort for the honor of our 
country. Let us bid God-speed the bold genius of our 
fellow-citizen, and permit him to appropriate to his 
native land the glory of the enterprise. 


Captain Symmes opened his lecture by some 
personal remarks to Mr. Storer: 

You have been pleased to compliment me,Mr. Storer, 
for my perseverance, upon which I feel bound to re- 
mark that my merit on that score has been overrated. 
There is little bravery in persevering when one is so 
sure of the right, so sure of the victory at the end. It 
is my hearers and the rest of the world who may be 
called persevering, holding out against a theory for 
six years which must ultimately prevail. I contend 
I have no claim for perseverance, and even confess a 
certain negligence. There is no one among you, 
with such reasons to shield him in a declaration of 
such magnitude, who would not have made greater 
progress. I am naturally timid, I am slow; I have 
tried to excuse myself to myself in this way. Perhaps 
it is best so, as it has given me time at my desk, in 
quiet, to mature my system, until I feel now that I 
have become master of all its minutiz. Had I gone 
on a voyage during the first years of my enthusiasm, 
IT could not so well have attained my end as in my 
retirement here. I feel at times that I ought to be 
accused of dullness, for being so completely in pos- 
session of so great a truth for so many years without 
succeeding more efficiently than I have; but, as I 
said before, it is my nature to be slow. 

I have no right to blame my countrymen if they 
refuse to fitout an expedition; the fault will be mine, 
because I fail to convince them of the merits of the 
subject. They would never withhold their patron- 
age if they believed in my system, and, my friends, I 
want my first patronage here in my own local dis- 
trict. 
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Further on he asks them: 


Were I in England, would the people be so lit- 
tle excited by the prospects the theory holds out, as 
the American nation appears to be? Would I not 
succeed better away from home? Are there not at 
this moment two British ships charged with separate 
expeditions plowing the ocean to explore the Arctic 
regions? And are there not two Russian ships out on 
a like research ? 

Shall it be said that the Americans, brought up to 
fear neither tyrants nor demons, should be without 
patriotic enterprise or energy at least equal to that 
the Europeans exhibit? Jf we allow ourselves to sink 
into indolent lethargy with relation to things patri- 
otic we shall soon become fit subjects fora monarchy. 
Indeed, we shall need a monarchy to spur us on! 


This lecture was delivered in February, and 
the following March the citizens of Cincinnati 
gave Captain Symmes a benefit at the Colum- 
bia-street Theater. According to the National 
Union of March 25, 1824: 


A great dramatic entertainment was gotten up for 
the benefit of Captain Symmes’ Polar Expedition, by 
the Thespian Society, who performed on Thursday 
evening a celebrated tragedy, in five acts, entitled 
“ Revenge,’’ written by Dr. Young. 


Amateurs performed the parts, and many 
well-known names can be recognized on the 
play-bill. At the close of the entertainment, 
Mr. Collins recited a poem, written for the oc- 
easion by Mr. Brooks, who, after recounting 
the great discoveries to be.made, wound up 
with: 


Has not Columbia one aspiring son, 

By whom the unfading laurel may be won? 
Yes! History’s pen may yet inscribe the name 
Of Symmes to grace her future scroll of fame. 


Conspicuous among the converts to the the- 
ory was Dr. Samuel Mitchell, who was at the 
head of the Cincinnati Observatory,and through 
his influence Symmes seems to have made some 
headway. Mitchell was Professor of Astron- 
omy, Zoélogy, Mineralogy; President of the 
Lyceum of Natural History; President of the 
Society for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb; Vice-President of the New York Lit- 
erary and Philosophical Society; Vice-Presi- 
dent Agricultural Society; Surgeon-General 
of New York; M.D. F.R.S., LL.D, and 
D.D. 

Among those who opposed the theory were 
Thomas Matthews, the father of Judge Stanley 
Matthews, of Ohio, now on the Supreme Bench; 
also a Mr. Preston, who signed himself “ D. P.” 

Mr. Matthews delivered a lecture at the 
Western Museum on “Symmes’ Theory of 
Concentric Spheres.” It was published in a 


fourteen-paged pamphlet in 1824, by A. N. 
Deming, printer. This notice is to be found 
on the first page: 


Captain Symmes will reply to Mr. Matthews’ lec- 
ture. He gives Mr. M. credit for much ingenuity in 
his support of the old theory, and for sufficient can- 
dor in illustrating the new, though on a few occa- 
sions he appears to have misconceived the views ex- 
hibited in Captain Symmes’ lecture. 

The reader is requested not to make up his mind 
on the following lecture until he has perused Captain 
Symmes’ reply. 


Mr. Matthews seems to have dropped the 
subject, as we see nothing more from his pen, 
but D. P. continued his arguments for months 
in the daily papers, to which Symmes was ever 
ready with his replies. He seemed to enjoy 
the contest, and rather solicited controversy. 
He often closed his lectures by such remarks 
as these: 


Those who think my expositions inadmissible, will 
oblige the world and me by suggesting an amend- 
ment. I court truth, and ever yield to it implicitly, 
whether it demolish or establish a favorite position. 


D. P. claimed that the idea of a hollow 
earth did not originate with Captain Symmes. 
The latter admitted that Dr. Halley and Mr. 
Euler had thought the world hollow; however, 
these gentlemen did not believe in polar open- 
ings and concentric spheres. Dr. Halley, the 
great English astronomer, supposed the nu- 
cleus contained within the earth of the same 
matter as the earth itself; but Mr. Euler be- 
lieved the nucleus to be a luminous body 
formed for the purpose of maintaining the 
internal heat of the globe, and giving light to 
the hollow parts of the earth, which he sup- 
posed were inhabited equally with the exterior 
surface. He also fancied that this solar nucleus 
in the hollow of the earth had no rotary mo- 
tion, but that the earth revolved around it. 
Symmes insisted that he believed the earth to 
be hollow before he studied the works of these 
famous men, and their opinions only confirmed 
his belief. 

In 1825 Governor DeWitt Clinton, of New 
York, came to Cincinnati to attend the festivi- 
ties in honor of the commencement of the 
Miami Canal. He was curious to hear Symmes 
lecture, and sent for him to make an appoint- 
ment tor that purpose. 

Clinton was in Ohio but a short time, and in 
order to economize time made three engage- 
ments for the same hours one morning. The 
first was to sit for Mr. Coewin, a painter; the 
second to be modeled in clay by a Frenchman; 
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and the third to hear Captain Symmes explain 
his theory. The painter he stationed on his 
right, the sculptor on his left, and Symmes in 
front of him. The painter succeeded very 
well, and seemed to enjoy the amusing situa- 
tion, but the Frenchman became greatly an- 
noyed; he stopped work three times on ac- 
count of the change of expression and position 
of the governor. The latter was occupying 
himself altogether with the theory, making 
suggestions, and correcting fallacies in the 
proofs. 

Finally, the modeler declared he would not 
go on unless Symmes was sent out of the 
room, whereupon Governor Clinton withdrew 
his order for the bust. He gave Symmes a 
donation for the expedition, and expressed a 
wish to see him before long in New York. 

A young man from Maryland, by the name 
of Reynolds, became a convert to the theory; 
he was studying law and teaching school in 
Newport, Ky., but became so enthused with 
the subject that he induced Captain Symmes, 
in company with his step-son, Anthony Lock- 
They left 
Cincinnati in September of 1825, and lectured 
in the following towns of Ohio: Lebanon, 
Xenia, Springfield, Chillicothe, Zanesville, Co- 
lumbus, and Newark. From the latter place 


wood, to go on a lecturing tour. 


they traveled with a number of gentlemen 
who had been sent out by the government on 
a northwestern expedition. 
men of this party were Major Stephen H. 


The prominent 


Long, topographical engineer and commander 
of the expedition; Thomas Lay, zodlogist and 
antiquary; Wm. H. Keating, mineralogist and 
geologist; and Laud. Seymour, landscape 
painter and designer. Dr. Edison James, U. 
S. A., was to have been of this party, but an 
accident prevented. 

In the account of this expedition, vol. i, pp. 
44 and 45, they speak of Symmes in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


At Newark, O., we fell in with Captain John Cleves 
Symmes, a man whose eccentric views on the nature 
of the globe have acquired for him, not only in Amer- 
ica but also in England, a temporary reputation. 
The partial insanity of this man is of a singular na- 
ture; it has caused him to pervert to the support of 
an evidently absurd theory all the facts which, by 
close study, he has been able to collect from a vast 
number of authorities. He appears conversant with 
every work of travels from Hearne’s to Humboldt’s; 
and there is not a fact to be found in these whfch he 
does not manage with considerable ingenuity to 
bring to the support of his favorite theory. 

Upon other subjects he talks sensibly and as a well- 
informed man. In listening to the expositions of his 
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views of the concavity of our globe, we felt that in- 
terest which is inevitably awakened by the aberra- 
tion of an unregulated mind, possessed, probably, of 
a capacity too great for the narrow sphere in which 
it was doomed to act, and which, if properly applied, 
would doubtless have illumined some obscure point 
in the science which it so strangely effects. In an- 
other point of view Captain Symmes has a claim to 
our best sympathies for the gallantry with which he 
served his country during the war. 


Symmes read the account of the expedition 
as soon as it was published, and replied to the 
above remarks in the National Gazette. Cap- 
tain Long answered Symmes’ article from Phil- 
adelphia. 


I have just perused a communication, bearing 
your signature, in the National Gazette of a late date, 
which seems to have been elicited by the publication 
of an extract from the narrative of my late expe- 
dition to the Northwest. 

Our friendship has been of so long standing, and 
besides even candor itself requires that I should in 
some Way or other notice your communication. 


Major Long then disdains the authorship 
of the extract which had provoked Captain 
Symmes, and lays the responsibility of it on 
the historiographer, one of the scientifie men 
of the expedition. To show how far he was 
from thinking Captain Symmes insane, Major 
Long tells him of an interview on November 
19, 1825, at the rooms of the Philosophical 
Society, where he met Mr. Levitt Harris, late 
aconsul at St. Petersburg. He tells Symmes 
that he so spoke of him to Mr. Harris, that 
the latter asked him to make known the fol- 
That Mr. Harris 
was anxious to meet Captain Symmes, 
authorized Major Long to say to him, that 
Count Romanzotf, Russian Chancellor, had 
heard of Captain Symmes’ theory, and, with 


lowing facts to Symmes: 
and 


other distinguished Russians, was disposed to 
treat the subject with more respectful consid- 
eration than it meets with in this country. 
Count Romanzoff had signified a wish to avail 
himself of Captain Symmes’ services in mak- 
ing discoveries in northern regions, for which 
purpose an expedition under his auspices will 
be fitted out for overland exploration as far as 
practicable; that Admiral Houzenstern would 
superintend it, though it would be under the 
immediate command of another Russian officer. 
Major Long then went on to say: 


Mr. Harris had been requested to make inquiries 
in relation to your character, etc., and communicate 
the result to the Chancellor. Should his report be 
satisfactory, which depends in a great measure on 
the nature and conditions of your reply to this com- 
munication, he will be prepared to advance what- 
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ever funds may be necessary to defray the expenses of 
your voyage to Russia. Should you think it proper 
to embark in the service alluded to, there is no 
doubt that you will be handsomely rewarded. 

Iremain, dear sir, very truly, your friend and ser- 
vant, S. H. Lone. 

Captain Symmes opened a correspondence 
with Count Romanzotf through Mr. Harris, 
which resulted in his pledging himself to the 
Russians in case Congress failed to give him 
an appropriation. He preferred the honor of 
the enterprise for his own country, and besides 
the idea of taking his family to Russia was ob- 
jectionable. Count Romanzoff required them 
to live hereafterward in Russia, and Symmes 
to become naturalized. The Russian letters 
were sent to the care of Peyton Symmes, then 
readdressed to the small towns where the Cap- 
tain was lecturing. The first answer from 
Count Romanzoff was opened in Cincinnati, 
and Mr. Bowers, Peyton Symmes’ secretary, 
who forwarded it to Captain Symmes, re- 
marked in his letter: 

Although this reply is not so satisfactory as could 
have been wished, yet, upon a close inspection, it 
seems to cover a strong Russian wish for your serv- 
ices, though worded with great caution to hide it, 
that you might not take too high ground before a 
bargain was had. 


Mr. Bowers then suggests that his negotia- 
tions with Russia may strengthen his chance 
of moving Congress. Before the Romanzoff 
offer there was an expedition planned for Cap- 
tain Symmes in 1822 by William Bereau, Cap- 
tain Twenty-sixth Regiment, U.S. A., and the 
minister from Brazil at Washington. Symmes, 
in his circular, asked for one hundred brave 
companions, and they proposed to recruit men 
as follows: 

Twenty-five Kentucky riflemen; twenty-five 
Vermont choppers or woodsmen; twenty-five 
Northwestern Canadian traders; twenty-five 
Russians or Siberians; twelve scientific men; 
twelve officers—all subject to martial law. 

However, the efforts for this expedition never 
materialized. 

Leaving Newark, Ohio, Captain Symmes and 
Mr. Reynolds lectured at Wheeling, Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg, and small towns in Pennsylvania. 
The form of the handbills was changed after 
they reached Philadelphia, Symmes stating 
that he was pledged to Count Romanzoff, Rus- 
sian Chancellor, for an exploring expedition 
unless his countrymen sent him north on their 
own account. 

They were very successful in Philadelphia, 
and in consequence had made there new globes, 


diagrams, ete. Mr. Reynolds, it seems, straight- 
way deserted, took possession of them and went 
to New York, where he proved a more success- 
ful lecturer than Symmes. He gained a num- 
ber of converts, and finally induced Congress 
to appropriate the funds for an expedition in 
1828. 

In the New York Statesman of May 5, 1826, 
Mr. Reynolds gave his reasons for leaving Cup- 
tain Symmes. He complained that he lacked 
system, was too slow, lingered too long in the 
small towns. They also differed about the di- 
rection to be tuken by the expedition to dis- 
cover the concavity. Reynolds wished to go 
south, as no expedition had gone that way, and 
the geographical discoveries would be of more 
interest. Symmes desired to start from Siberia 
and go north in sleighs with reindeer, and fol- 
low the animals that went north every winter. 
There seems to have been no ill will between 
Reynolds and Symmes after their separation. 
He is described in the New York National Ad- 
vocate, May 2, 1828, as 


A man of education, science, and talents. His ex- 
planations of the theory are lucid, ingenious, and 
conclusive. He has a fine voice; good diction, con- 
siderable eloquence, and enters with an honest, fer- 
vent zeal into the merits of the theory on which he 
lectures. He is a little too dogmatical, sneers a little 
too much at the old theory before a new one is estab- 
lished on a solid basis. 


As an example of Mr. Reynolds’ oratory we 
will give a short extract from one of his lee- 
tures: 


Theories are mere cobwebs at best, which are true 
or false in exact proportion to the number of well- 
authenticated facts upon which they are founded. 

I do not expect to convince you that the earth is 
hollow, only that it might be so. I think any one 
will fail who attempts to prove its impossibility. You 
will get along better with such demonstrations after 
you have pulled down the spheres of Saturn, erased 
the belts of Jupiter, extended the cusp of Venus, shown 
how the spots on the belts of a solid globe can rotate 
with different velocities, rendered more rational the 
doctrine of densities, and demonstrated that the same 
physical laws ought not to produce the same results 
on planets alike situated. 


While Mr. Reynolds was lecturing at Tam- 
many Hall, the editor of the American Quar- 
terly Review attacked the theory. For two 
years Reynolds was occupied defending the 
system of concentric spheres in the New York 
papers. He wrote a work on the subject, which 
seems to have been mainly directed against the 
editor of the Review. The book is out of print, 
and of the old edition we only have about 
seventy-five pages; it is ably written. 
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The New York Evening Post, June 20, 1828, 
announced that orders had been issued from 
the Navy Department to the commanding offi- 
cer of the West India Squadron, for the imme- 
diate return of the sloop of war Hornet to the 
navy yard, New York, to undergo repairs for 
the South Sea and Pacific Ocean. Several offi- 
cers were sent to join the enterprise. Two 
small merchant brigs were to accompany the 


IN THE ORANGE ORCHARD. 


Hornet. Further on the paper stated that Mr. 
Reed, of Massachusetts, presented the bill for 
the appropriation to Congress. 


Whatever good may result to the country from this 
expedition, justice requires that it be attributed 
mainly to Mr. Reynolds, whose persevering efforts 
throughout the nation to unite publi¢e sentiment in 
its favor ultimately obtained for the enterprise the 
sanction of the national authority and the aid of the 
national funds. 


BE CONTINUED.] 


IN THE ORANGE ORCHARD. 


What plenitude of amber light 
Floods all the air this breezy morn! 
The woods are choral, and it seems 
As though, within a land of dreams, 
T heard from every windy height 
A feathered Orpheus sound his liquid horn. 


Like tiny harvest moons I see, 
Amid the leaves that shake and shine, 
The luscious, ripened fruitage glow; 
The lithe chameleons, as they go, 
Change in the sunlight fitfully 
From greens and grays to hues like ruddy wine. 


The jasmine blossoms are as sweet 
As those in Samareand of yore, 
At day-dawn by the terrace stair, 
When Zarie plucked them for her hair, 
Then ran to find, with eager feet, 
Her waiting lover by the postern door. 


We act the same old scene to-day— 
The lover I and this the hour— 
Haste, haste, my sweet, the moments speed! 
Time pauses not howe’er we plead. 
Behold, she threads the orchard way, 
Within her hair a fresh-plucked jasmine flower. 


Clinton Scollard. 


THE HEART’S ARITHMETIC. 


Though like the sacred lights above 
May shine the poet’s golden name, 
One little hour of simple love 


Outweighs a million years of fame. 


Henry W. Austin. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN CONSPIRACY. 


T has already been stated that after the con- 
ference at London, Canada, of August the 
7th, the Confederates, apprehensive of the ill 
effects of continual postponements, had urged 
prompt action, and had declared their intention 
of undertaking the release of the prisoners un- 
aided, if there should be further delay. The 
29th of August, the date of the assembling 
of the Democratic convention at Chicago, had 
therefore been definitely fixed as the day upon 
which the movement should be inaugurated. 

An earlier date than the 29th had been sug- 
gested by Hines and Castleman, but the point 
was yielded in deference to a communication 
received from the representatives of the “Sons 
of Liberty,” which clearly indicated that they 
were beginning to regard the situation as a 
very grave one, and to feel profoundly the 
responsibility they had incurred. It was as 
follows: 

Lonpon, C, W., August 8, 1864. 
Hon. JacoB THOMPSON, 
Hon. C. C. Chay, 
T. H. HINES, 
JOHN B, CASTLEMAN : 

Gentlemen—We have thought on the'conclusion of 
this morning, and feel constrained to say a few words 
more. We told you that we could not approve the 
plan, and the more we think of it the more thor- 
oughly are we convinced that it will be unsuccessful. 
The time is too short to expect assistance, however 
willing we may be to assist. It will require some 
two days to travel back to places of residence and 
make arrangements about cashing drafts and procure 
messengers of the right sort to go into the different 
counties and give notice. This will require until 
Thursday to get the ear of our chiefs, which will 
give only one day to select and notify men that they 
are in for a perilous and uncertain campaign under 
men who they know but little about. Of course few 
will respond to the call made so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, and we shall have to depend almost entirely 
upon what co-operation we can get from the organi- 
zation in Chicago. Under these circumstances we 
are powerless to render the needed aid. A movement 
unsupported by vigorous co-operation at Indianapo- 
lis and Springfield had better not be undertaken. 
We are willing to do any thing which bids fair to re- 
sult in good, but shrink from the responsibility of a 
movement made in the way now proposed, and have 
concluded to frankly communicate this to you. You 
underrate the condition of things in the Northwest. 
By patience and perseverance in the work of agita- 
tion we are sure of a general uprising which will re- 
sult in a glorious success. We must look to bigger 
results than the mere liberation of prisoners. We 
should look to the grand end of adding an empire of 
Northwestern States. We leave for Chicago to-night 
to do our best, but with heavy hearts and drooping 
hope for the cause in which we have thrown our 
very souls and existence. 


Anxious as were the recipients of this letter to 
hasten results, the fuct that independent action, 
with the small number of Confederate soldiers 
then at their command, was well-nigh impos- 
sible, was too apparent for further insistance. 

In the mean time enough had been learned 
to warrant the belief that, in the event of an 
organized and resolute Northwestern revolt, 
there was a sentiment in New York and the 
neighboring States which would induce a for- 
midable opposition to the transportation of 
troops over their territory for the purpose 
of coercing their Western sisters. Influential 
men were ready to formulate measures to meet 
such a necessity, and those who could be trust- 
ed were informed by the Commissioners that 
they would be willing to render substantial as- 
sistance. 

The means to purchase arms for those who 
were committed to such opposition to coercion 
were solicited and provided. A prominent 
citizen of New York undertook to purchase 
and distribute the arms which would be re- 
quired there. On this subject the Hon. James 
P. Holeomb wrote from Montreal as follows, 
to Mr. Thompson at Toronto, July 27th: 


Dear Sir—Our friends are here and urge the 
promptest measures, as the time is very brief. They 
have contracted for five thousand; these will cost 
thirty thousand in gold. No payment until they are 
received. Bills Canada bank on England, payable to 
their order, can be cashed, and should be sent in 
small denominations at once to New York. The 
other party for whom we were so anxious has gone 
home to see others among the initiated. It is imma- 
terial which of the two has the fund about which 
you consulted me. All now depends upon prompt 
action. 


Very soon after his arrival in Canada, Mr. 
Thompson had instructed W. L. McDonald, 
one of the Confederate naval officers ordered 
to report to him, to inspect the lake defenses, 
and ascertain how far efficient co-operation 
might be made from the lake front in an at- 
tack on Camp Douglas at Chicago; also to 
provide for the capture of the United States 
gun-boat, Michigan. MeDonald was not sue- 
cessful in his investigation, and on July 14th 
Mr. Thompson appointed Captain Charles H. 
Cole to perform this service. Soon after Cap- 
tain Cole made a special report showing the 
prospect of an early capture of the steamer 
Michigan, and Lieutenant Bennett H. Young 
was sent to Sandusky, Ohio, to report to Cap- 
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tain Cole for duty, and to provide him with 
the necessary funds. After investigating the 
inatter with which he was charged, Captain 
Cole made a report, from which the following 
are extracts: 


Buttalo is poorly protected; one regiment and a 
batallion of invalids. The regiment is at Camp Mor- 
gan, Opposite Port Huron, and between North and 
South Buflalo, and the batallion doing hospital duty 
and guarding the stores. There is a very large 
amount of government stores there, a large quantity 
of ammunition in United States arsenal, and also 
some cannon, mortars, and small arms. The arsenal 
is situated on Oak Street. I left for Cleveland, and 
on the passage met a gentleman who will be of bene- 
fit to our cause at Chicago. He assisted me materially 
in Cleveland, and took me around the government 
works, and introduced me to the foreman of the 
eannon shops, who told me there were about two 
hundred and fifty men employed there, and that they 
were shipping large cannon to Sandusky, Milwaukee, 
and Chicago, with one hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion toeach gun. I learned the bearings of the lake 
around Cleveland. I met the engineer of the “ Pa- 
cific, who, I think, money can influence. I con- 
eluded my information from him and left for Detroit 
with him. From Detroit I went to Chicago, meeting 
with Mr. Charles Walsh. 

I ascertained there the water needed for crossing 
the bars, and the amount of tonnage of the tugs, 
which would be most serviceable in time of need. 
The new steam tugs are of, say one hundred and sey- 
enty-five tons, one screw engine, and are capable of 
earrying coal for thirty-six hours’ run; will mount 
two guns, one large gun at the stern and asmall field- 
piece at the bow; are easily managed, and will make 
ten knots an hour even in the severest weather. 
There is little difficulty in bringing vessels to bear 
against Camp Douglas. We can run the tugs up the 
river, and an armed vessel on the lake, bringing guns 
to bear on the camp. There is an immense amount 
of shipping, and among the first things would be to 
destroy the different draw-bridges, and then the whole 
city is accessible by water. 

Milwaukee is an easy place to take possession of. 
They have no fort, and twelve feet of water up to the 
first draav-bridge. The Milwankee and Detroit steam- 
ers are below the first draw-bridge: there is a large 
amount of grain shipment and quantities of coal. 
Sheboygan supplies all the country from Fond du 
Lac; sends grain and produce there for shipment. 
Port Washington is a small settlement with little of 
advantage, but its people are strong friends, and de- 
termined in their resistance to the draft. Mackinaw 
has a natural fortification, and mounted at the ob- 
servatory are three guns bearing on the straits. . 
Lake Erie furnishes a splendid field for operations. 

Erie is a difficult place to get at, more so than 
any city on the lakes. . I have formed the ae- 
quaintance of Captain Carter, commanding United 
States steamer Michigan. 

He is an unpolished man, whose pride seems to be 
touched for the reason that. having been an old 
United States naval officer, he is not allowed now a 
more extensive field of operation. I do not think 
that he can be bought. 


Captain Cole, desiring formal authority be- 
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fore undertaking the capture of the Michigan, 
addressed Mr. Thompson from Sandusky, Ohio, 
as follows: 


HON. JACOB THOMPSON : 

Sir—I have the honor to ask to be placed in secret 
detached service, in undertaking the capture of the 
gun-boat Michigan at Johnson’s Island. Combina- 
tion can be made without infringing the neutrality 
laws of Canada. I send this by special messenger. 
An immediate answer requested. 

CHARLES H. COLE, 
Captain C. S.A. 


To this Colonel Thompson replied: 


CHARLES H. COLE, Captain C. S. A., and Lieutenant C. 
S. Navy: 

Sir—By the authority in me vested, specially trust- 
ing in your knowledge and skill, you are assigned to 
the secret detached service for the purpose mentioned 
in your letter. To aid you in this undertaking John 
Y. Beall, Master in the Confederate States Navy, 
has been directed to report to you for duty. In all 
you may do in the premises, you will carefully ab- 
stain from violating any laws or regulations of Can- 
ada or British authorities in relation to neutrality. 
The combinations necessary to effect your purposes 
must be made by Confederate soldiers, with such as- 
sistance as you may draw from the enemy’s country. 

Your obedient servant, 
JACOB THOMPSON. 


The 
policy 


Commissioners had persisted in their 
of encouraging the peace party, and, 
while negotiating with the “Sons of Liberty,” 
did not neglect to mold public opinion as much 
as possible in that direction. 

Through well-chosen agencies, very much 
of the sentiment of this kind given open ex- 
pression was immediately due to these efforts 
of the Confederate Commissioners. Not only 
was this done, but the representatives of the 
Confederate Government, through agencies of 
their own selection, undertook to influence the 
result of political contests then pending, pro- 
viding means therefor, and in at least one con- 
spicuous case obtained, through the agents 
they had employed, a written pledge upon the 
part of a gubernatorial candidate as to what 
his policy would be in case of an election. It 
is proper to state, however, that he was prob- 
ably unconscious of the fact that he was being 
indirectly influenced by the representatives of 
the Confederate States Goverment. Distribu- 
tion of funds was made, on assurances of a 
certain policy indicated, to men friendly both 
to the purposes of the Confederate representa- 
tives and to the candidates themselves, without 
the knowledge on the part of the latter that 
the Confederate Government had any part or 
parcel in the transaction. In order, however, 
to justify the expenditure, a written statement 
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of the policy of the administration of the 
State’s affairs in case the gubernatorial aspir- 
ant was elected, was obtained from the candi- 
date and filed with the Commissioners, thus 
justifying them in making the expenditure, 
which perhaps otherwise they would not have 
felt warranted in doing. 

Any one experienced in political contests 
need not be told that, since our government 
grew beyond the purity of youth, corruption 
in politics has been the rule, and the use of 
money at elections a thing of course. 

In the case of the candidate alluded to, friends 
sought from him a statement in writing as to 
his policy in case of election, and a committee 
of these friends, who were in sympathy with 
the aims of the Confederate Commissioners, 
laid before the latter the agreement of the as- 
pirant to gubernatorial honors, and, because of 
its terms, obtained means to be used in his 
election. The candidate says, in addressing the 
committee: 

Gentlemen—Your letter of inquiry came duly to 
hand, and its contents have attention; and in reply 
I would say, that if elected governor of the State I 
will see that its sovereignty is maintained, the laws 
faithfully enforced, and its citizens protected from 
arbitrary arrest, and, if necessary for this purpose, I 
will, after exhausting the civil, employ the military 
forces of the State. I will also be happy to avail my- 
self of the counsel and aid of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the peace party in the conduct and organiza- 
tion of the militia of the State, recognizing the fact 
that a well-organized militia is necessary in the main- 
tenance of States-rights as well as the liberty of the 
people. I hope that the party may be successful in 
the great contest, and that full liberty may again be 
reinstated in the fullest plenitude of her power. 

Iam, yours truly, 


A large sum of money was distributed in 
the Western States. No doubt much of this 
was not judiciously applied. Large latitude 
was necessarily allowed to those intrusted with 
its distribution, and much was certainly not 
placed “ where it would do most good;” yet a 
trusted agent, who was indorsed to the Com- 
missioners by Mr. Vallandigham, says in re- 
spect to these expenditures: 


In consequence of the strict detective system main- 
tained by the Federal authorities throughout the 
Northwestern States, it seems impossible to purchase 
arms in quantities and distribute them successfully; 
and upon consultation with you and other commis- 
sioners who were prominent in this work, it was 
deemed best to confide money to reliable men in dif- 
ferent localities, and trust to their discretion to pur- 
chase and deliver arms in such a way as not to attract 
attention. In obedience to that determination I have 
endeavored to confide means exclusively to such 
hands, and with one exception have assurances that 


Vor. II.—37. 


the money has been faithfully used. This exceptional 
case alluded to is one in which I employed the Rev. 
Mr. P—, of Logan County, Illinois, to take for distri- 
bution into the interior counties of that State five 
thousand dollars. He alleges that he was arrested 
and carried to Cincinnati, and the money forcibly 
taken from him; and, effecting his escape from Cin- 
cinnati, he wrote me from that point the original 
which I left with you. 


The letter is as follows: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 20, 1864. 

Dear Sir—You may be, and will, I have no doubt, 
be greatly surprised at my writing from this place: 
but wait. Ileft for Paris on the night train after I 
wrote you from Mattoon, and almost immediately 
after taking my seat in the car, a man sat down by 
me in the same seat and asked me very bluntly if I 
knew J. A. Barrett, of St. Louis. I told him that I 
had seen him. He then asked me if I knew where 
he was, and what he was doing. I told him that I 
had learned he was in Canada, acting as the agent of 
some land company, which was making large pur- 
chases in the West. He shook his head and said that 
he knew better than that. Many other things were 
said, when two other men took seats next to us and 
appeared to be listening. At length the man told 
me I was his prisoner. I asked him for what. He 
said he would show me at the right time. I told 
him that I was going to Paris, and that my business 
would suffer very much. He said I could not stop at 
Paris. He then asked if I was going to see Green. I 
said no; the name of the man I was going to see was 
Mullen. He said I could not stop. and the other two 


* men then spoke up and said it would be some time 


before I saw my friend Mullen. In a word, they 
brought me here, having searched my carpet-bag and 
taken all my money and a bunch of letters, mostly 
from my children. At Cincinnati the crowd rushed 
in between us, and I made my escape. I got toa 
dirty Dutch tavern, and told the landlord I was un- 
well and wanted a bed. I have got hold of a dirty 
piece of paper to write on. Iintend to cross the river 
and get into Kentucky. If I could see you I could 


tell you more. Yours truly. 
P. 


A number of Confederate prisoners had es- 
caped from confinement in the Northwest, and 
many of those coming from Camp Douglas 
made their way into Canada. To these the 
Commissioners were willing to supply means 
to return to the Confederate States—and they 
were urged to lose no time in returning to 
their regiments—except in July and August, 
when the colony was kept for service against 
the prisons from which they had escaped. To 
avoid imposition a certificate of citizenship was 
required, giving name and regiment. The fol- 
lowing form was adopted and used by the Com- 
missioners: 


CERTIFICATE OF CITIZENSHIP. 


Personally appeared before me, at my office in this 
GG gine , who, being sworn, upon his oath 
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says that he is a citizen of the State of............... , and 
a soldier of the armies of the Confederate States of 
America. Being desirous of returning to the Confed- 
eracy, he makes this application for means to enable 
him to do so. 


Justice of the Peace. 


The official returns from the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s office, furnished April 11, 1882, show the 
prisoners and guards in the West in July, Au- 
gust, September, October, and November, 1864, 
as follows: 


PRISONERS OF WAR. 


| wirel a 
5218S | | 
col. 
"eee eee 2,441 | 1,881 | 6,748 | 1,245 | 4,996 
2,556 | 4,377 | 7,554 764 | 4,839 
September,..... 2,663 | 5,140 | 7,420] 884 | 4,778 
2,621 | 5,448 | 7,399 | 942 | 4,747 
November, .... . 2.747 | 5,410 | 8,741 | 1,687 | 4,678 
GUARDS. 
| 
FE) ES | 
& | eo 
1864. 
| #5 
1,991 | 968 1,662 | 1,382 | 1, 
11,173} 996) 2,974) 1,2 
September,. .... | 21061 | 1,212 2,372] 697]. 
| 2,020 | 1,191 | 1,725} 988). 
November,..... | 1,892 | 1,172 | 1,857 | 1,001 


”* The Post Returns of Camp Morton, Ind., for Sep- 
tember, October, and November are not on file; re- 
turn on file shows an aggregate of 2,159 for December, 
1864. 

Rock Island is not included in the list, nor 
is Alton; and it is estimated that at the former 
there were about six thousand prisoners with 
one thousand guards, and at the latter five 
thousand prisoners and eight hundred guards. 
These two, however, are merely estimates. 

It will be observed that in August the gar- 
rison was largely increased at Chicago, and 
three thousand troops were placed on duty. 
This led to an apprehension that the adminis- 
tration intended to interfere with the meeting 
of the Democratic Convention on the 29th of 
August, and this fact was used to stimulate the 
prejudice throughout the West and justify the 
assembling of a large body of men, outspoken 
in their determination to resist the possible out- 
rage. There was thus furnished sufficient ex- 
cuse for the county commanders of the Order 
of the Sons of Liberty to mobilize the mem- 
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bers of their organization on the plea that they 
should attend the convention, and ought to re- 
sist any attempt to interrupt its deliberations. 
Mr. Vallandigham’s representatives were fur- 
nished means for transportation, and had ample 
time to make proper distribution and explain to 
the more faithful and courageous county com- 
manders why the rank and file should come to 
Chicago and resist any further attempt on the 
liberties of the citizens. These representatives 
were further urged to make provision for keep- 
ing reasonably in hand the delegations from 
the various counties; but it must be confessed 
that events fully justified the belief that some 
of the principal agents employed were lacking 
either in fidelity or courage, or in both. 

In Canada there were less than one hundred 
Confederate soldiers, and to the discretion of 
some of these it was not altogether safe to trust 
the success of the enterprise. Sixty men were 
chosen for service at Chicago. Many of these 
men had escaped from prison under cireum- 
stances which illustrated their daring and fer- 
tility of resource. One of them, Lieutenant 
George B. Eastin, was well known in Morgan’s 
command as the hero of a desperate hand-to- 
hand combat with the Federal cavalry Colonel 
Hallisey, in which the latter was killed. 

Eastin was captured during Morgan’s raid 
north of the Ohio. He was wearing at the time 
Hallisey’s saber, on which Hallisey’s name was 
engraved. He hid the sword, and was taken 
with a number of private soldiers to Camp 
Douglas, under the name of “George Donald,” 
but soon escaped. 

There were others connected with this enter- 
prise whose individual experiences and personal 
daring are well worth reeording, but these 
matters are not carried in the memory unaided 
by written documents with sufficient accuracy 
to be repeated here. 

Lieutenant Bennett H. Young had been sent 
by President Davis to report to the Commis- 
sioners for service on the Lakes. 

About this time, one of the bravest and also 
one of the most eccentric men of that stirring 
period astonished us by his appearance on the 
scene. This was Colonel St. Leger Grenfell, 
an English soldier, who from mere love of war 
and battle, had attached himself to the fort- 
unes of the Confederacy. His career had been 
a most remarkable one. When a boy he ran 
away from home, although his family was one 
of position and wealth, and enlisted in the 
French army as a private soldier in the Chas- 
seurs d’ Afrique. He remained in the French 
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service five years, when he was discharged. 
Having become enumored of Algeria, he con- 
cluded to settle in Tangiers, and the Moors 
recognized in him a congenial citizen. When 
the French attacked that place he patriotic- 
ally sided with his adopted countrymen, and 
fought his former comrades like a veritable 
Turk. The French failed to appreciate this 
loyalty, and when the place fell he found it 
expedient to make his way to Abd-el-Kader 
and the Kabyles, with whom he remained four 
years. He accompanied Abd-el-Kader in all 
of his expeditions made during that time, and 
always spoke in terms of enthusiastic admira- 
tion and affection of that renowned descendant 
of the Prophet. He subsequently obtained 
from the Governor-General of Gibraltar a 
commission to clean out the Riff Pirates, a 
horde of desperadoes of the Moroccan coast, 
who infested that part of the Mediterranean, 
depredating upon commerce. He effectually 
cleaned them out of those seas and out of the 
world. He was then for a short time in Gari- 
baldi’s South American Legion. Becoming 
tired of this irregular service, he eventually 
returned to England, and procuring a commis- 
sion in the British army, served through the 
Crimean war and the Sepoy rebellion in India. 
When the civil war in America broke out, he 
came over here, and served nearly two years 
with Morgan. He displayed a reckless audac- 
ity and love of fighting simply for its own 
sake, which amazed the wildest and boldest of 
the Kentucky and Tennessee cavalrymen. On 
one occasion, leading a charge and riding down 
upon a railroad depot strongly garrisoned, he 
received eleven bullets in his horse, person, and 
clothing. Yet he seemed to think that “it was 
not a very good day for bullets.” 

When Colonel Grenfell left the Confederacy 
he ran the blockade and arrived in New York. 
Apprehensive that his name might be observed 
and recognized, he immediately reported to 
General Dix, explaining that he did so in jus- 
tice to himself. He said that he was a British 
subject, and while he had voluntarily served 
more than two years in the Confederate ar- 
mies, his connection with the Confederacy was 
terminated. General Dix told Grenfell that he 
would not molest him if he would go to Wash- 
ington and report to Secretary Stanton. Gren- 
fell consequently visited Washington, and had 
an interview with President Lincoln and 
Messrs. Seward and Stanton. In answer to 
inquiries addressed him he doubtless furnished 
much fictitious information in regard to the 


condition of affairs around Richmond, about 
which he did not think they had a right to 
question him. Mr. Seward agreed that he 
should not be arrested on his pledging himself 
to give no further aid to the Confederate cause; 
and it was under these circumstances that he 
made his way to Canada, and learned of the 
movements in the Northwest. When he was 
informed of what was going on he said: 


I see that in all this lives will be sacrificed. I can 
not take part in it, but I will go along and witness 
the executions. 


This love of excitement and adventure led 
to his subsequent arrest, at Chicago, and ex- 
tremely harsh treatment. It is due Colonel 
Grenfell to say that he did not act in violation 
of his promise to Mr. Seward, although he did 
fail to reveal to the United States Government 
what others were doing, and he received a 
punishment which was undeserved. 

August the 24th Mr. Thompson issued the 
following commission: 


Toronto, C. W., August 24, 1864. 
JOHN B. CASTLEMAN, Captain, C. S. A 


By virtue of the authority vested in me, and hay- 
ing confidence in your courage and fidelity, you are 
hereby appointed to special service and made respon- 
sible with Captain Thomas H. Hines for an expedi- 
tion against the United States prisons in the North- 
western States, and such other service as you and he 
have been verbally instructed about. To you and 
Captain T. H. Hines is left the selection of such Con- 
federate soldiers in Canada as are probably suited for 
use in so perilous an undertaking. You are expected 
to take with you all those on whose courage and dis- 
cretion you are willing to rely. 

Your obedient servant, 
JACOB THOMPSON. 


The difficulty of providing for and properly 
controlling the suddenly liberated prisoners, in 
the event the attempt to effect their release 
should be successful, had been fully considered, 
and a programme which, it was believed, would 
meet it had been matured. The undertaking 
was certainly an arduous one in this respect, 
as well as hazardous in its first details. 

The necessity of organization had to be pro- 
vided for in advance. Men from all branches 
of the Confederate service, who had probably 
never served together, would have to be imme- 
diately formed into companies, regiments, and 
brigades, under officers with whom they were 
unacquainted, and would be required to act in 
obedience to orders, for which they could only 
surmise that there might be authority. Arms 
and ordnance stores could be more readily fur- 
nished than any thing else, as provision had 
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already been made for them in large measures; 
but it was equally important to organize an 
eflicient quartermaster’s department and com- 
missariat. These men, just out of a confine- 
ment well calculated to impair their morale, 
would find themselves isolated in the midst of 
a hostile population, far from friends and effect- 
ive military assistance, and entirely dependent 
on those who had accomplished their release 
for counsel, guidance, and the means of sub- 
sistence. 

On the 27th and 28th of August the Confed- 
erates detailed for this important service pro- 
ceeded to Chicago, traveling in small parties 
and assuming the appearance and conduct of 
men attracted there by the political interest of 
the occasion. They stopped at places desig- 
nated in advance, the greater part of them 
having been instructed to go to the Richmond 
House. 

The purposes of the Confederate Commis- 
sioners were kept clearly and distinctly in 
mind. The hazards involved were not for a 
moment overlooked, and no precaution had 
been neglected.* We believed our plans per- 
fectly feasible, though ultimate success neces- 
sarily depended on the response made by the 
“Sons of Liberty” to our first movement. 
The whole enterprise had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed and considered by the officers of that 
organization. “Men commended to us by Mr. 
Vallandigham had been entrusted with the 
necessary funds for perfecting the county or- 
ganizations; arms had been purchased in the 
North by the aid of our professed friends in 


* The following extracts will show the importance 
attached to this movement by the Federals them- 
selves, and the manner in which it was looked upon 
by the officers commanding at Detroit and Chicago, 
from a paper in the Attantic Monthly for July, 1865, 
entitled ‘‘ The Chicago Conspiracy ’’: 

‘The point marked out for the first attack was Camp 
Douglas, at Chicago. The eight thousand rebel sol- 
diers confined there, being liberated and armed, were 
to be joined by the Canadian refugees and Missouri 
butternuts engaged in their release, and the five thou- 
sand and more members of the treasonable order res- 
ident in Chicago. This force of nearly twenty thou- 
sand men would be a nucleus about which the con- 
spirators in other parts of Illinois could gather; and, 
being joined by the prisoners liberated from other 
camps, and members of the order from other States, 
would form an army of a hundred thousand strong. 
So fully had every thing been foreseen and provided 
for, that the leaders expected to gather and organize 
this vast body of men within the space of a fortnight. 
The United States could bring into the field no force 
capable of withstanding the progress of such an 
army. The consequence would be, that the whole 
character of the war would be changed; its theater 
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New York; alliances offensive and defensive 
had been made with peace organizations, and 
though we were not misled by the sanguine 
promises of our friends, we were confident that 
with any sort of co-operation on their part suc- 
cess was reasonably possible. During the ex- 
citement that always attends a great political 
convention, increased as we supposed it would 
be by the spirit of opposition to the adminis- 
tration, we felt that we would be freer to act 
unobserved, and that we could move with 
promptness and effect upon Camp Douglas. 
With nearly five thousand prisoners there, and 
over seven thousand at Springfield, joined by 
the dissatisfied elements in Chicago and through 
Tllinois, we believed that at once we would have 
a formidable force, which might be the nucleus 
for much more important movements. Every 
thing was arranged for prompt action, and 
for the concentration and the organization of 
all these bodies. It was, as we felt, the first 
step that was the most difficult and the most 
serious. Success was only possible by prompt 
and concerted action during the convention. 
The Confederates were ready. The men chosen 
for this work were no mere adventurers; they 
had enlisted in an enterprise where they knew 
success was doubtful, and that failure meant 
probable death; and these men have since 
shown by their success in civil life that they 
were men of no ordinary capacity. The ros- 
ter of this little band was made up on the oc- 
easion of the distribution of arms, which had 
been obtained by Judge Cleary, and it does 
not contain the full names of all. That roster 
is as follows: 

Bennett H. Young, Wood, Price, Doty, Stone, 
George Young, B. Steele, G. A. Elsworth, C. M. 
Swager, George E. Cantwill, R. F. Smith, J. M. 
Trigg, H. B. Hibble, W. M. Wordward, Keller 
Thomas, Allen M. Kiser, C. E. Wasson, Crum- 
baugh, Wm. Cooper, Henry Sampson, M. Hunt- 
ley, S. Gregg, M. Major, Denny, Hays, Mock, 


would be shifted from the border to the heart of the 
free States; and Southern independence, and the be- 
ginning at the North of that process of disintegration 
so confidently counted on by the rebel leaders at the 
outbreak of hostilities, would have followed.” 

Extract from a communication by Colonel B. J. 
Sweet, commanding at Chicago, to the General com- 
manding Department, dated August 12, 1864: 

‘*T have the honor respectfully to report in relation 
to the supposed organization at Toronto, Canada, 
which was to come here in squads, then combine and 
attempt to rescue the prisoners of war at Camp Doug- 
las, that there is an armed organization in this city 
of five thousand men, and that the rescue of our 
prisoners would be the signal for a general insurrec- 
tion in Indiana and Illinois.” 
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Squire Tevis, Wm. T. Tevis, Lackey, Marcus A. 
Spur, Bruce, B. Magiffir, jr., Kiester, Wallace, 
Daniel, P. M. Hansbrough, Ben M. Anderson, 
Webster, Denny, T. H. Hines, McGuire, Theo. 
Shultz, Ignatio, Higbee, Hillborn, J. C. Hill, 
Jos. Elbert, Hunt, Bell, John Maughir, Frank 
O. Andersen, Geo. B. Eastin, John T. Ashbrook, 
R. B. Drake, John B. Castleman, Leavel, H. 
Seabring, J.T. Harrington, Joseph Harrington, 
John H. Thomas, W. E. Mumford, J.T. But- 
tersworth, V. Marmaduke. 

The National Democratic Convention met 
at Chicago, August 29th. It was the expecta- 
tion of Confederate officers, as it was the hope 
of the members of the Sons of Liberty, that 
the convention would be controlled by “ peace” 
men; that its platform would declare for peace 
measures, and that the nominee would in his 
own person represent the opposition in the 
North to any further prosecution of the war. 

It was possible at this time to gather to- 
gether our friends from the Western States in 
numbers sufficient to make an aggressive move- 
ment possible, and at the same time to escape 
detection. Though our confidence in the zeal 
of the members of the Sons of Liberty had 
measurably weakened, we believed that we 
would, at Chicago, secure the co-operation of 
numbers sufficient to justify an attack on the 
prisons, and our plans had been made accord- 
ingly. Arms were ready, and information had 
been conveyed to the prisoners of war of our 
intention. Chicago was thronged with people 
from all sections of the country, and among 
this vast crowd were many of the county offi- 
cers of the secret organization on whom we re- 
lied for assistance. Most of these present at 
our Chicago conference were from Illinois; 
men well known in their own localities, whose 
influence, once they were committed to our 
plans by some overt act, would be of vast 
service. 

It was essential to the success of any under- 
taking for us to know definitely what armed 
forces the representatives of Mr. Vallandigham 
could provide. For this a meeting of the offi- 
cers of the organization was held at the rooms 
of Hines and Castleman at the Richmond 
House the night before the convention, August 
28, 1864. 

Tt soon developed that the men employed 
for gathering the members of the order had 
not faithfully performed their duties, and that 
the preparation for immediate and open hostil- 
ity to the administration had destroyed the 
confidence or dissipated the-courage of some 


of the men whose leadership was necessary. 
This criticism, however, can not be applied to 
all, for many of these Northwestern men were 
men of nerve and purpose, who had considered 
well the whole subject, and were prepared to 
dare any thing with the hope of successfully re- 
sisting further encroachment of the adminis- 
tration. From reports made at this meeting it 
did not appear that the notice to move county 
organizations had been properly given, or that 
sufficient preparation had been made, and it 
was evident that even the men who had come 
to Chicago were not kept in hand so as to be 
promptly available in organization. It was 
shown that such counties as were represented 
had their forces scattered generally over the 
city, intermingled with a vast multitude of 
strangers. Thus, while a large number of the 
order were present, they were not present in 
controllable shape, and were therefore not use- 
ful as a military body. 

From whatever cause this state of things ex- 
isted, it did exist, and it was deemed necessary 
to adjourn the conference to the evening of the 
29th of August, to give the officers present 
time to look up their forces and report back 
what number each could absolutely control 
at a few hours’ notice. The evening of the 
29th of August came, but on the part of the 
timid timidity became more apparent, and 
those who were resolute could not show the 
strength needed to give confident hope of sue- 
cess. The reinforcement sent by the adminis- 
tration to strengthen the Chicago garrison had 
been vastly exaggerated, and seven thousand 
men was the number rumor brought to the ear 
of the Sons of Liberty. Care had been taken 
to keep informed as to what troops came to 
Camp Douglas, but the statement made by 
Hines and Castleman. to the effect that only 
three thousand were present, did not counter- 
act the effect produced by the rumor that the 


Federal forces there numbered more than dou- 


ble that number. 

Inside the prison some organization had been 
effected. Information had been conveyed to 
prudent prisoners that aid from outside-would 
come, and they were watchful for the attack 
without as a signal for resistance within. The 
small force, composed even of the Confederates 
present, could have secured the release of the 
prisoners, because any assault from the outside 
would have led to a simultaneous one on the 
part of the prisoners, and the escape of most 
of them would have been certain. Their con- 
trol, however, was necessary for their protec- 
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tion, and this could not be secured except by 
such a force as would overwhelm the garrison 
and promptly organize the prisoners. It would 
have been an unkindness to the prisoners them- 
selves, and of no use whatever merely to re- 
lease the Confederates at Camp Douglas, under 
circumstances which would have resulted in 
their subsequent recapture and punishment. 
When, therefore, a count was taken of the 
number of the Sons of Liberty on whom we 
could rely, it seemed worse than folly to at- 
tempt to use them. There were not enough to 
justify any movement which would commit 
the Northwestern people to open resistance, and 
not even enough to secure the release and con- 
trol the organization of the prisoners at Camp 
Douglas as the nucleus of an army which 
would give possible relief to the Confederacy. 
Further, it was apparent that the spirit of 
the war Democracy had exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on many officers whose active support 
was necessary. A platform had been adopted 
calling for a more vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and General McClellan was nominated 
for the presidency. These events demoralized 
many men whose advocacy of peace had been 
loudest and most persistent. The peace ele- 
ment was confronted by the fact that not only 
the Republican party, but the Democracy as 
well, demanded the restoration of the union of 
States and an apprehension of lack of moral 
support weakened the hopes and destroyed the 
confidence of those present. The immediate 
influence of the vast convention assembled was 
exactly contrary to what had been expected. 
With this state of things existing, it could 
not be safe or wise for the Confederates to lin- 
ger in Chicago after the disappearance of the 
great throng which had assembled ; it was nec- 
essary, therefore, to look beyond Chicago for a 
field of action. Captains Hines and Castleman 
accordingly proposed to the officers of the Sons 
of Liberty to furnish a detail of five hundred 
Northwestern men, to be accompanied and con- 
trolled by their own officers, and it was pro- 
posed with this aid to liberate the prisoners 
confined at Rock Island, and take possession 
both of that town and of Springfield. The 
two Confederate officers named had agreed 
that Castleman should take charge of these 
forces, and on the following evening assume 


quiet possession of the passenger train which 
left Chicago at nine o’clock for Rock Island, 
running through on schedule time, and cutting 
the wires with the hope of surprising and cap- 
turing that town. The garrison there had 
been weakened to protect Chicago, and Rock 
Island seemed an easy conquest. But the re- 
sponsibility of turning one’s back on home and 
business seemed to impress many of these men 
as more serious than the risk of draft and the 
danger of further infringernent on their per- 
sonal liberties, and though the promise of “ We 
think we certainly can” was given, the resolute 
assertion “ We will have the men and be there 
ourselves” was withheld. 

Hines and Castleman had agreed that if the 
detail was furnished, some ten chosen Confed- 
erates should accompany the latter to Rock 
Island, where, if the prisoners were released, 
regiments should be hastily organized and 
equipped and thrown across to Springfield. 
Hines, with the remaining Confederates, about 
fifty, were to organize them into ten squads, 
mount them, cut the wires, destroy the bridges 
out of Chicago on every road, and send to the 
outer world such telegrams of his own choos- 
ing as would account for the condition of 
things in Chicago. For the purpose of effect 
on the public mind, it was determined to in- 
form the people outside of the responsibility 
of the administration for the interference 
with the political convention in its delibera- 
tions, trusting that communication might not 
be reopened under a fortnight. But no one 
experienced in army life will be surprised to 
observe the difference between the soldier and 
citizen, even though the citizen may formerly 
have been a soldier. The contingent which we 
asked could not be promised us with any cer- 
tainty, and all hope of success in this direction 
had to be abandoned, at least for the time. 
The Confederate officers accordingly deemed 
it wise to leave Chicago, as the safety secured 
by the presence of the convention was re- 
moved, and the agents of the government 
had been aroused to greater vigilance and ac- 
tivity. But though this conclusion was a dis- 
appointment and necessitated a change of our 
plan of campaign, all hope of creating a diver- 
sion in the North was not abandoned, as sub- 
sequent proceedings will very clearly show. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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PURE-BRED LIVE-STOCK IN KENTUCKY. 


A Stupy or THE Most VALUABLE KINDS IN THEIR Best TYPEs. 


PILO’ 


T, JR.* 


Sire of Miss Russell, dam of Maud §, 2:0834, and sire of Midnight, dam of Jay-eye-see, 2:10. Pilot, Jr., the 
sire of the dams of the two fastest trotters to date, was got by Pilot, dam Nancy Pope, by Havoc. 


No. 1, Trottina Horse. 


AMILY must be compared with family in 
order that a complete standard for deter- 
mining values among individuals may De ob- 
tained; and thus far, in accordance with this, 
the uppermost thought of this paper on “The 
Trotting Horse” has been Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 
nian. The established facts made this impera- 
tive. Take from the trotting superstructure 
what is his by his rights as a progenitor, and 
the stateliest and most commanding part is 
gone. A clear recognition of this truth brings 
out but the more distinctly what in the present 


relation is due to the other horses that have 
made family names. 

In treating of the Hambletonians nothing 
was regarded as a final test of merit in a sire 
that did not turn on ability to impart the speed- 
begetting power. Unless this is husbanded and 
reinforced at every step, not only is there no 
progress, but very soon no breed; for the re- 
version tendency never wholly disappears, al- 
though it is weak in proportion to the distance 
from the original form. Pedigree is thus val- 
uable in that it marks each step taken, and 
shows, to those who are careful to make all 
proper investigations, the gain or loss. 


*This Pilot, Jr., picture has a special interest attached to it. It was thought that there was not in exist- 
ence an authentic picture of the sireof thedam of MaudS. That which at this time appears is to be credited 
to John R. Page. The original drawing was made from life. The following letter explains: 


JoHN Duncan, Es@., Louisville, Kentucky : 


SENNETT, NEw York, April 27, 1886. 


Dear Sir—I remember the horse Pilot, Jr., very well, and could, after a fashion, reproduce the sketch. It 
is. however, now nearly or quite thirty years since I sketched him. Inclosed please find artist’s proof, which 
T have not seen before in years. Probably I got his bone too fine, and also made hima little too long in the 


legs. He was a smooth horse, in high condition when I saw him. 


interesting about Pilot, Jr. 
Ican shut my eyes and see just how he looked. 
I saw him, was an even gray. 


other notabilities were interesting. 


Yours truly, 


Sorry I can not give you any thing more 


He must have struck me favorably, for he is the only horse I ever sketched that 
The proof does not give much idea of his color, which, when 
Thad a delightful week with the late R. A. Alexander, and found him, after 
the cares of the day were over, a most entertaining host. 


His accounts of the pureaase of Lexington and 


JOHN R. PAGE. 
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PRINCEPS, 


Sire of the dam of Epaulet, 2 


:19, and of fourteen in the 2:30 list, included being the fastest Mambrino to 


date—Trinket, 2:14. Sired by Ww oodford Mambrino, 2:21, the fastest entire son of Mambrino Chief; dam 
Primrose, by Alexander’s Abdallah, sire of Goldsmith Maia, 2:14, the greatest of trotting campaigners. 


The principles governing in the formation of 
all the great breeds of domesticated animals are 
identical; and a like remark holds good with 
reference to the families into which the breeds 
are, in turn, divided. The processes thus re- 
ferred to, with the outcome in detail which 
they have in the individual, marked Nutwood 
for special distinction among the Hambleto- 
nians; and the same processes will just as uner- 
ringly conduct us to a typical Mambrino or a 
typical Pilot, Jr., a 2:30 sire of the latest re- 
move in his line. 

THE MamBrino CuieF Famity.—To this 
source is to be traced no small part of the repu- 
tation which Kentucky has in connection with 
the production of the finest trotters. 

Mambrino Chief was foaled in 1844 in Dutch- 
ess County, New York. He was a bay of good 
size. His head was massive and forceful, and 
he was stout of limb. With respect to quality, 
on the one hand it is urged that it was good, 
and on the other that it was bad. The only 
part of Mambrino Chief regarded as open to 
Teally serious objection, when he at the first, 
began to attract attention as a horse likely to 


succeed us a sire of speedy trotters, was his 
hoof, which was large and subject to quarter 
crack, Later in his history he is charged with 
another serious drawback—thickness of wind. 
Even with this he passed under the auction- 
eer’s hammer at $5,030. 

Mambrino Chief was a horse of strong points, 
and it is probable that in him we have an ex- 
ample of the error of confounding power with 
coarseness. It is altogether unlikely that an 
accomplished Kentucky horseman like James 
B. Clay—whose conception of the perfect horse 
was cast in a thoroughbred mold, and who, in 
bringing Mambrino Chief to this State, had to 
look for profitable business for his horse to a 
people where his conception was the common 
property of all the leading breeders—would act, 
in a matter involving at the very outset an out- 
lay of four thousand dollars, without due ref- 
erence to fitness. 

Only a little of the debate over Mambrino 
Chief is really to the purpose. His ability to 
trot and to impart the trot-transmitting power 
was what was wanted, and that ability he had. 
In this respect he supplied a clearly-defined 
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starting point—a nucleus around which certain 
potent trotting influences have gathered. A 
striking fact, going to prove the rare purity of 
the Mambrino tendency to trot and do noth- 
ing but trot, is that not one of all the direct 
male descendants of the Chief has produced a 
2:30 pacer. 

In a general way, individually he was as 
good as any other trotting sire to the fore 
in Kentucky in his day. He and Pilot, Jr, 
were contemporaries in Central Kentucky. 
And there is evidence to show that they were 
also rivals. Banterings and talk there were; 
and finally there was a match, which never 
came off, though it proved advantageous to the 
son of Mambrino Paymaster and the “coarse 
mare of unknown blood that came from West,” 
and disadvantageous to the “little Canadian.” 

It was in the early part of 1854, eleven 
‘years after the record tells of the first 2:30 
trotter, that Mambrino Chief reached Lex- 
ington. The experts there, no doubt, on his 
arrival regarded him as a good substantial 
horse, looking well in harness, but otherwise 
not quite so well, and with a rate of speed 
somewhere between 2:30 and 2:50. Those in- 
itial processes have ultimated in horses with 
well-marked family qualities, the transmission 
of which may be counted on with a certainty 
which justifies the statement that to-day the 
superior of Mambrino Chief may be found in 
most trotting-bred stallions, 

We may now consider, by way of results, the 
ability to produce trotters of standard capacity 
that had its tangible origin in Mambrino Chief. 


TaBLeE VII.—Sons oF MAMBRINO CHIEF— 
2:30 SIREs. 


os 
ea NAME. 23 
as HS 

1857 | Colcord’s Mambrino 1 
1858 | Ashland Chief, ...... 3 

Fisk’s Mambrino Chief, Jr... ....... 4 

1862 | Mambrino Patchen, 14 

1863 | Woodford Mambrino,..... ll 
1861-2) Mambrino Brave,.......... 

22 Sons. | 73 
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TaBLeE VIII.—Granpsons oF MAMBRINO 
CHIEF—2:30 SIREs. 


NAME. NAME OF SIRE. 23 
Poo Mambrino Pilot, . 1 
Adams’ Bald Chief, . . 
Woodford Mambrino, aa 2 
Black Cloud, ..... Ashland Chief, 1 
Bourton Blue, . ...| Bay Chief, ....... 1 
Brodhead, .... Woodford Mambrino, .| 1 
Burbrino,... ... ..{ Mambrino Patchen,. .| 1 
Mambrino Patchen,. 1 
Mambrino Pilot,. ...| 3 
Com pls Jr| Clark Chief, ...... 
Crown Chief, ..... Milford Mambrino, ..| 1 
Darlbay, « -| Mambrino Patchen, . .| 2 
Doctor Herr, « -| Mambrino Patchen, 3 
Mambrino Patchen, . .| 1 
George M. Van Nort, .| Mambrino Pilot,. ...}| 1 
Mambrino Patchen, . .| 1 
Harrison Chief... . . .| Clark Chief, ...... 1 
< Mambrino Patechen, . .| 1 
Hylas, 1 
Jeb Stewart, . . ..{| Mambrino Patchen, . .| 2 
Jim Ervin, 1 
Mambrino Patchen, . .} 1 
Mambrino Boy, . . . .{| Mambrino Patchen, . 2 
Mambrino Blitzen, Mambrino Patchen, . .| 1 
Mambrino Bruce, . . .| Alealde, ........ 2 
Mambrino Gift, Mambrino Pilot,. ...| 7 
Hambleto- 
Mambrino Pilot,....}| 2 
Hambleto- 
Ashland,... 1 
Mambrino King, Mambrino Patchen, 4 
Mambrino Lance, . . .| Mambrino Patchen ai oe 
Mambrino Messen ger, .| Mambrino Pilot,....] 1 
Mambrino Pilot, Mambrino Pilot,. ...] 3 
Mambrino Time, Mambrino Patchen, . .! 2 
Mambrino Wagner, Mambrino Patchen, ..| 1 
Marshal Ney, Mambrino Pilot,. . . 2 
Chith:. < .. Fisk’s Mambrino Chief, 1 
-. . .| Garrard Chief, ..... 1 
cate Woodford Mambrino, .| 3 
Penny pack, Mambrino Pilot,. ...| 1 
Prince ps, . . . . .| Woodford Mambrino, .| 14 
Mambrino Patchen, . .| 1 
Sacramento,..... . Woodford Mambrino, 1 
Todhunter’s Mambrino,| Marion, . 
Mambrino Pilot, . | 
Waveland Chief 2 
Woodford Ab allah, Woodford Mambrino, .}| 1 
| 
| 54 grandsons. 


TABLE IX.—GREAT-GRANDSONS OF Mam- 
BRINO CHIEF—2:30 SIRES. 


NAME. NAME OF SIRE. 23 

& 

Atlantic Chief, . . | Steven’s Bald Chief, . .] 1 
| Mambrino Dudley, 1 
John F. Payne,. . . .| Adams’ Bald Chief, 1 
Kentucky gm Jr., | Kentueky Prince, ...{ 1 
Overland, ..... Stevens’ Bald Chief, . 1 
Richmond,..... Highland Chief, 
Wellington, ..... Kentucky Prince, ...| 1 


The tables herewith, in no way strained, but 
with the facts taken just as they are, make spe- 
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cial pleading in favor of the blood of Mam- 
brino Chief wholly unnecessary. The Chief 
died when he was but eighteen years old, while 
Hambletonian, the only trotting progenitor that 
can be regarded as his superior, no other being 
his equal, lasted for twenty-seven years, and in 
the extra years was bred to the pick mares of 
the land. 

Happily this great blood is insured perpetu- 
ity by the best representatives in the direct 
male line—the only line in which the maxi- 
mum of purity here possible can be kept with- 
out loss. Thus descended, the ablest breeders 
regard this blood as good enough for the high- 

eest uses, in evidence to this effect being the 
fact that a grandson of Mambrino Chief now 
heads one of Kentucky’s best equipped and 
most favorably known trotting studs. 

This grandson is Princeps, and his place 
among the Mambrinos answers to that of Nut- 
wood among the Hambletonians. The sire of 
Nutwood has no record; Princeps’ sire has a 
record of 2:213. Nutwood has a record of 
2:183; Princeps has no record. In Table 
VIII, where the grandsons of Mambrino that 
have sired standard trotters are brought to- 
gether for comparison, the superiority of Prin- 
ceps is demonstrated. Not only has he put 
in the 2:30 list twice as many as any other 
grandson of Mambrino, but he has sired the 
fustest Mambrino to date. Then, too, he is in 
the fullest sense a Kentucky horse, for in this 
State his family name was made. His place 
among sires of 2:30 trotters the lists indicate, 
and already the assurance is substantial that 
he will be at least equally potent in producing 
successful sires. 

The chief test for merit so far brought to 
bear in connection with the paternal ancestry 
of our typical Mambrino has turned on ability 
to impart the speed-begetting power—not on 
ability to impart speed directly. It will be of 
interest to look connectedly at the part of the 
case for the sire of the fastest Mambrino to 
date that relates to this matter— 


TaBLE X.—By Princeps’ GRANDSIRE. 


NAME. RECORD. 
North Star Membrino, ..... 2:26} 
Woodlord Mambrino, ..0 2:21) 

By Princeps’ SIRE. 

NAME. RECORD. 


Princeps’ 2:30 List 
NAME RECORD. 


TaBLE OF MAMBRINO 
Dams oF 2:30 Horses. 


| 
NAME. | NAME OF PRODUCE. S 
| McCurdy’s Hambletonian 2:26% 
Clara Jones, | Rose Medium,..... . 2:9613 
2:9514 
Dolly Halstead, .| Administrator, .....| 22914 
..... Indianapolis, ....... «| 22 
mont Eagle,...... 2:27 
Mag Ferguson, { 2:17%4 
Mambrina,. . . .| Hambrino,........ 2:21 
D, Smuggler’s Daughter, . . 2:2494 
Sally Neal, . . | Belle... . . 
Young Portia, .... | 2:2084 
21 Trotters. Average, .| 2:24% 


TaBLE XII.—DavGuHTERS OF MAMBRINO 
Dams oF SrrREs OF 2:30 Horsks. 


= 
NAME. NAME oF Propuce. $37 
& Raj 
15} 1] 16 
MeCurdy's Hamble- 
1 1 
Black Maria, Highland Boy, ...| 1 1 
Abdallah Pilot... 2 2 
Blandina,. .. King Renef..... 3 3 
oyal Du e,, 1 
Brunette,. . { Shelby Chief, | 3 3 
ohn F, Payne, . 1 
Dolly,..-.- { Thorndale, 5 5 
Dolly Halstead, .| Administrator,...| 4]..| 4 
Maid Ashland, Mambrino Temple, . 
ambrina, ...|Hambrino,..... 
Monogram,. . .| Almont Chief, 1]. .] 1 
Queen Dido, . .| Red Wilkes,.....}] 5{ 1] 6 
Gen. Geo. H.Thomas,| 2 
Mambrino Clay, 1 
_16 Daughters. | 21 Sires. 4 hos 
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Taste XIII.—GRANDDAUGHTERS OF MAMBRINO CHIEF, Dams oF 2:30 Horses. 
NAME. | SIRED By NAME OF PRODUCE. | Rec’ 
Bayadere, Bay Chief . .| Lady McFatridge, 
| Fisk’s Mambrino Chief, Jr... . .| Waiting, .......... 
Lady Alice, | Mambrino Chorister, ...... Mambrinette, 
Lady Boman,...... Bourbon Chief, ........- 2:181 
Lady Bunker, Mambrino Patchen, ...... .| Guy Wilkes, ........2.. 
Lady Lexington,........ Mambrino Pilot, . Grand Sentinel, ...... 2:273 
Lady Lightfoot, ........ Edwin Thorne, ....... 2:1614 
Joe Hooker, .... - Lizzie Wilkes, 284 
Lida ‘Litehfield, Clark Chief, Arthur, .. 
y Chief, Monroe Chief, P 4 
Mary Mambrino,........ Mambrino Patchen,....... 2:18! 
Nelly. Hutick, Fisk's Mambrino Chief, Jr.,.. Myrtle, 22 
Belle Beasfield, . 2:20 
Sally Chorister,....... . .| Mambrino Chorister, ..... { 2:18 
Young Gipsey, . Mambrino Pilot, ... Nettie Thorme, ....:. 
oe «| Patohen,. ....... Bing s+ 2:264%4 
Morris’ Mambrino Chief, Jr., | Little Eva,. . <<. 2:30 
77 granddaughters. 85 Trotters. Average, ... .| 2:24% 
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In so far as the exhibit for the female part 
is concerned, the details given will serve every 
purpose intended to be served if even proxi- 
mately complete. Under all the circumstances 
it may be said that the Mambrino blood has 


done wonders; it is no small matter to be able 
to say that the highest price, $28,000, ever paid 
for a trotting stallion, under the auctioneer'’s 
hammer in this country, was paid for a Mam- 
brino—Pancoast, a horse but nine years old. 


TaBLE XI1V.—GRANDDAUGHTERS OF MAMBRINO CHIEF, Dams oF SiREs oF 2:30 HorsEs. 


NAME. SirED By NAME OF PPODUCE. 

a 
Alma Mater, Mambrino Patchen,. . . - ? 
Frank). Leggatt’s Mambrino Star, . . Jay Bird, 1 
Abdallah Mambrino,...... I 1 
Maid of Lexington, ..... Mambrino Pilot, Grand Sentinel, Sle 
Mambrino Belle,....... McDonald’s Mambrino Chief,, Colossus Mambrino, ..... . 
Patehenie, .......... Mambrino Patchen,. . . . | Kentucky Prince, ..... 
Sallie Chorister, ....... Mambrino Chorister, ....| Homer, 
Fisk’s Mambrino Chief, Jr., | Lexington Chief, Jr., 
15 Granddaughters. | | Seventeen Sires. 21 21 


As has been said on page 578, Nutwood has a 
record of 2:183. Princeps has no record, but 
Nutwood and Princeps are really not compar- 
able, for Nutwood is at least one remove fur- 
ther from his family starting point than is 
from his, our Mambrino representative. In 
this respect, by virtue of longer test of power 
of continuity, the Hambletonian has the ad- 
vantage. 

In so far as Kentucky is concerned, the only 


_ families with present promise of perpetuity are 


the Hambletonian and the Mambrino Chief 
families. In other words, these are the only 
families with representatives at the head of 
Kentucky’s principal studs. Things of great 
subsidiary importance are not infrequently 
overlooked where very close attention is being 
given to main points; and this consequence of 
a narrowing influence is, no doubt, in turn the 
cause of failure to make all proper efforts to 


preserve what is best in the Kentucky trotting 
families that, though of minor value, are not 
without special merits that are deserving of an 
enduring preservation, possible only by way of 
first-class opportunity. A particularly notable 
figure in the present view is Pilot, Jr. The fact 
that he is the sire of the dams of Maud S and 
Jay-eye-see is alone enough to make him this. 
Perhaps all that he had of value has been gath- 
ered; perhaps not. His best sons, now old and 
still striving for enduring family foothold, have 
been without favor; and if in this regard any 
thing has been left undone that should have 
been done and done well, there is not a mo- 
ment to lose. For why may not the best 
daughters of the best sons of “the little Cana- 
dian” be as important to the ever-widening 
and strengthening trotting interest, as was the 
best in the female line of Pilot when the inter- 
est was but getting well under weigh? 
John Duncan. 
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ENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN, Senator from Illinois, 

J died unexpectedly at Washington December 27th. 

As a politician it should be said that, while General 

Logan won the respect of the people for his personal 

honesty at a time when honesty, if not rare, was at 

least noticeable, he never commanded their admira- 
tion as a profound leader or safe guide. 

As asoldier will he be remembered, for of all the 
volunteers in the North he was the chief. He had 
the traits that were common to the great host that at 
the outbreak of the war left field and factory, left one 
avocation and another, put behind them all previous 
political opinions and party association to serve their 
country. No previous training had taught them any 
thing of the hardships they invited, nor of the disci- 
pline absolutely essential to success; but the spirit of 
the soldier was with them, and twelve months’ service 
made the volunteer soldier, North and South, all that 
a general could ask. Even Grant, though educated at 
West Point, was quick to see the value of the volunteer 
soldier, and his book is full of references to his patri- 
otic service. 

General Logan, we say, was the type, the fit repre- 
sentative of the volunteer soldier. Under the eye of 
a great general he rose to eminence; as a corps 
commander this general testified no one served him 
better. Fortunately for Logan’s fame he did not 
have command of an independent army. He de- 
clined or hesitated to take the place of Thomas at 
Nashville, and in this showed at least a proper appre- 
ciation of the services of that brave soldier, even if 
the refusal were not due toa true understanding of 
his own limitations. 

Brave in the field, devoted to the interests of his 
men, Logan was, above all others, the leader of the sol- 
dier element since the war. Asa political power it has 
been great, and Logan kept the soldiers largely true 
to the Republican party in a manner possible to no 
one else. Party forces are disintegrating; the color 
line fades out ; the soldiers’ leaders are passing away, 
and both parties are bidding for the vote with big 
pension bills; in the South the tariff and the inter- 
nal tax are separating into different factions diverse 
interests, and a new alignment of political organiza- 
tions can not be very far off. 


R. EDWARD ATKINSON has prepared two arti- 
cles on the ‘‘ Relative Strength and Weakness of 
Nations,” which have appeared in the Century Maga- 
zine for January and February. Mr. Atkinson has 
grouped in these articles the most significant facts 
bearing on the progress and the happiness of the na- 
tions of the earth. He analyzes the sources of a na- 
tion's prosperity; he shows what it is that constitutes 
strength, and quotes as the text of his articles these 
words from Pelatiah Webster: 

“T conceive very clearly that the riches of a nation 
do not consist in the abundance of money, but in 
number of people, in supplies and resources, in the 
necessaries and conveniences of life, in good laws, 
good public officers, in virtuous citizens, in strength 
and concord, in wisdom, in justice, in wise counsels 
and manly force.” 

Mr. Atkinson then examines the tables of popula- 
tion, which show an increase from 31,443,321 in 1860 


to 64,476,000 in 1890; he ascertains the cost for trans 
portation, showing how it has steadily decreased, at 
the same time showing that the production of grain 
per capita is greater by sixty per cent than in 1865. 

Comparing these tables with similar tables relating 
to European States, and at the same time presenting 
statistics which give the annual expenditures in 
each case for standing armies and war equipments, 
Mr. Atkinson says: ‘*Short as has been the period 
since we first began to reap the harvest of true lib- 
erty, yet can not the words ‘disarm or starve’ be 
read between the lines or underneath the figures of 
the balance-sheet of nations which is now sub- 
mitted?” 

The truths which Mr. Atkinson seeks in these arti- 
cles to make plain should, especially at this time, be 
carefully pondered by the thinking men and women 
of America. The nations have so long been given to 
war, the passions of men are so easily excited, polit- 
ical questions are so readily silenced by the sounds 
from the battle-fields, that it is not strange perhaps 
that the Chancellors of Europe have never cared to 
examine these balance-sheets of nations. More wars 
have been fought to uphold some failing dynasty 
than have ever been fought for liberty. Mr. Wash- 
burne, in his articles on the “Siege of Paris,’ now 
appearing in Scribners’ Magazine, makes plain the fact 
that Louis Napoleon declared war against Germany 
to avoid complications at home, to arouse once more 
the military ardor of the nation which had begun 
to inquire somewhat too closely into the conduct of 
public affairs. 

In an address delivered at the Yale Alumni recep- 
tion, January 12th, Secretary Bayard made an earnest 
plea for education as against force, and he referred as 
follows to some significant declarations coming from 
Bismarck and Von Moltke, presaging war: 

“In the newspapers of to-day there are speeches 
reported in another land, made by two men who per- 
haps speak as much for their country, or more for it, 
than any other men that ever ruled it. Bismarck 
and Von Moltke have, within the last forty-eight 
hours, told Europe and told the world that the safety 
of Europe and the safety of the many millions con- 
tained within the governments of which they area 
part, can only be preserved by the power of military 
force. It is sixteen years since there was a clash of a 
physical force for Germany to take part in, and yet 
this is the fruit and this is the result. Brute force,” 
exclaimed the secretary, ‘‘is that the end of civiliza- 
tion? Is that all this nineteenth century can offer 
from her wisest men; and is there nothing to coun- 
teractit? .... Isthere nothing else than armies 
that can govern mankind? Is this the civilization 
which is announced to us by the press from Germany 
to-night? Is that the force that governs America to- 
day, and are we to look to such a future? May heaven 
forbid! What forces shall be used to strengthen? To 
what can we look to divert from us what seems to be 
the fate of civilized Europe to-day if these, who are 
We still may find in the hearts of this republic some- 
thing that shall protect the community from military 
force, something that shall make military force only 
the ultimate recourse for settling difficulties, resorted 
to as temporary aid, and always subservient to the 
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end in view—the mature advancement of a people 
who shall live under a human government.”’ 

Yet, with Mr. Atkinson showing that the census 
tables declare the nations of Europe must disarm or 
starve, and with Mr. Bayard appealing to a spirit of 
the highest patriotism to protect the community 
against any reign of force, we find the press of the 
East and Eastern Representatives in Congress de- 
manding the expenditure of hundreds of millions 
uselessly for coast defenses. 

Uselessly, we say, for the strength of this nation 
rests in moral forces and not in the display of engi- 
neering skill. We must show our strength, not in 
standing armies, or a war-like navy, or with coasts 
bristling with forts, and bays guarded by floating- 
batteries, but by manhood, by a wise statesmanship, 
by a courage willing to do justice and content with 
nothing less. 

If this is not so; if these ‘‘cheap defenses of the 
nation’’ are insufficient, then our boasted wealfh 
will be insufficient to guard our coasts. 

The appropriation of $100,000,000 for coast defenses 
would only be a bagatelle. Any system of coast de- 
fense is, like a chain, only as strong as its weakest 
link. It is not simply New York Harbor that is to be 
fortified, but the whole coast from Maine to New Or- 
leans. It is an impossible task set for us. It will bur- 
den us as no war establishments in Europe burden 
any people. Yet because to-day we have an overflow- 
ing treasury we are tempted to the fatal extravagance. 
Once entered on, every dollar expended is a plea for 
ten to follow it. 

We trust that the tables presented by Mr. Atkinson, 
backed, as they are, by the pleas of the Secretary of 
State, may awaken our people to a sense of the dan- 
ger of the policy of so-called “coast defense” and 
make them realize something of the endless task 
they are invited to assume. 


HERE certainly are indications that the reign of 
realism in literature is waning ; that the men and 
women who read prefer a little romance mixed with 
“realism,’’ which is something different from reality. 
An insistance on photographie accuracy and noth- 
ing else has led to a revolt among readers, and 
among some writers as well. 

This change goes on unconsciously; there is at 
first a fading away of the distinct colors that separate 
one school from another, a blending of all into some- 
thing in itself distinct from either. Indeed, if one 
will consider a moment, there is at all times much 
difficulty in defining the subtile differences between 
any schools of thought, for they have so much in com- 
mon that entire separation is impossible. Truth 
then, or fame, which is the popular recognition of 
truth, is not as well typified by the motion of the 
pendulum as by the existence of the circle. In art, 
we have seen men who begun life as pre-Raphaelites 
insisting on its central idea to the exclusion of all 
others, until gradually the very school thus estab- 
lished becomes the vaguest the most imaginative, the 
most unrealistic conceivable. It is as though men 
should start from the same point in opposite direc- 
tions for a journey around the world. If they will 
travel long enough, or far enough, they will meet, 
approaching the same point from opposite directions. 

Instead of this, we assume in all our criticism that 
truths are parallel lines which never blend. If one 
will reason by induction, or by deduction, he may 


demonstrate the same truth; he may use indiffer- 
ently analysis and synthesis in his artistic methods, 
but at last he reaches the same conclusions, he holds 
to the same ideas, he demonstrates the same truth. 
Men boast of their consistency only when they learn 
nothing. Not that inconsistency necessarily implies 
an investigating mind; it may mean only shallow 
thought. But no one who studies either literature, 
science, philosophy, or politics, fails to recognize, as 
the years pass, a segming inconsistency; though he 
is able to say that with him the purpose, the thought, 
the principle is unchanged, he is not disposed to 
boast of a consistency apparent only to himself. 

Ruskin, in preparing a new edition of his early 
works, is very severe with his younger self, and 
many of those who years ago believed in him implic- 
itly, who thought him in art and in criticism the 
highest authority, now, if they have not grown old 
themselves, mourn his ultra conservatism. 

Tennyson is another instance of an apparent diver- 
gence of views in his later years; but in all, as it seems 
to us, the man is the same, the impulses are the same, 
the aspirations are the same—only the point of view 
has changed. In early youth he “dipped into the 
future ;’? now he looks upon the world with a back- 
ward glance. The world is the same now as then—a 
little better, please God. There are among us still 
the high purposes, hopes, desires, loves, and ambi- 
tion. Itis the individual and not the race that grows 
old. One may, all through Tennyson’s work, trace 
this ripening influence ; but itis just what was prom- 
ised in his earlier poems. The ‘falsehood of ex- 
tremes’’ can be found alike in his early and later 
work. The lover of his Cousin Amy is something of 
a prig; he is too much given to scorn; a type of the 
young man whose first love affair has darkened the 
sun, as he thinks, and deprived all life of light and 
happiness. Locksley Hall is a drama, as it were, and 
the disappointed lover there fights his way on until he 
stands on firmer ground. Still the young man is not 
an altogether admirable creature. Now, sixty years, 
he turns and looks at himself, pictured in undying 
lines, with all his faults and follies. Itis not strange, 
that with the gathered wisdom of three score years 
the early picture should arouse a certain self-con- 
tempt, and a disappointment with his age and with 
himself as extreme as was his early folly. The differ- 
ence is that the folly is common to the race; the 
wisdom of old age is the wisdom of the few, and to 
Tennyson we may apply the words of his own Ulys- 
ses: 


“Yet all experience is an arch where through 
Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever as I move.”’ 


But it was for this we began this article: it was 
the rather to point out the gradual decline of the 
school of realism in fiction, faint though we may 
deem these signs. In the first place men and women 
are ever longing for something new; the familiar 
loses its charm. As the school of Howells and James 
marked its own limitation, and sought to impose 
these limitations on others, it was seen that it had 
no abiding power. It is easy to claim that every 
thing good in literature is realism, that all that is 
extravagant is romanticism or idealism, but it is dif- 
ficult, as we have said, to define either school. 

For instance, in that Miss Murfree treats of an un- 
romantic class, she is a realist, undoubtedly, as much 
so as Mr. Howells. But her methods are idealistic, 
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almostidyllic. She revels in the description of moun- 
tain scenery, and there she is any thing but realistic. 
Over all there is a glamour that touches her charac- 
ters and makes them but children of the mist. It is 
not realism that seizes on the reader's fancy; it is 
the romantic element which redeems the work, and 
makes us pardon the extravagant philological liber- 
ties in which the writer indulges. 

Again, taking the latest work of Mrs. Burnett, and 
we have an impossible creation. We do not mean 
that the story is impossible; reading the reminis- 
cences of General Grant and story of the early life 
of Abraham Lincoln, no mere story can seem im- 
possible. But little Lord Fauntleroy is no real 
child, he has little in common with childhood; 
but in the face of all this he entertains alike the 
young and the old. Childhood is the age of ro- 
mance, when the realities of life have not dim- 
med the sight or shaken the faith in better things. 
Perhaps no one better represents this than does Mrs. 
Juliana Horatia Ewing, an English writer who, after 
death, is just coming into her kingdom. Her stories 
are life-like and child-like, but they renew in the 
heart some of the old longing, and kindle anew the 
early faith that declares 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


Is not this, or something like it, the true realm of 
narrative art ? Why multiply the photographs of those 
about us every day? Why bring into the study or 
the library the host of commonplace persons with 
which our streets throng, and whom, in our daily 
work, we could not avoid if we would. When a man 
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is free to take a holiday, he does not linger about the 
streets familiar to him in his daily walk; he goes afar 
off into new fields in search of green pastures. And 
so, when the mind seeks relaxation, it should have 
not merely the appearances with which it is familiar; 
it must dip deep into the heart of man to find there 
the very strength and purpose of a noble manhood 
which life has warped from its true ideal; or he 
seeks in new paths a new race, not subject to the 
hard conditions which surround us here, or else en- 
dowed with strength to bend them to their own 
purposes. 


R. GRADY, who for years, as editor of the At- 
lanta Constitution, has been speaking only those 
things which make for peace, was recently asked to 
the annual dinner of the New England Society, and 
there put into one short address the conclusions of 
years of service as a journalist. He spoke with great 
earnestness and eloquence of peace and good will, of 
the new South and the old, and his plea was fora 
more genuine and a more liberal patriotic spirit 
every where. Since another Georgian, Mr. Hill, paid 
his eloquent tribute to the dead Sumner, no address 
has attracted such attention or has excited so much 
enthusiastic praise.« Mr. Grady wakes to find himself 
famous, for happily he has fitted his words to the 
time and the occasion ; that is eloquence, and the re- 
sponse is fame. 

Twenty years and more since the war ended, and 
yet when a Southern man goes North to speak fora 
united people, when he declares that the war is 
over, and that the fruit which we sowed in tears we 
are now reaping with rejoicing, the press and the 
public are filled with pleased astonishment, and are 
declaring once more that the bloody chasm is closed. 
And so it is closed; it was closed long ago, and it 
ought no longer to be a matter of surprise to hear 
from representative men of the South pledges of de- 
votion to a restored Union. 


SALMAGUNDI 


De Preacher an’ de Hants. (Narrated by Un- 
ele Perry.)—Dar wuz a hous’ by hitself in an’ ole fiel’. 
De hous’ wuz off a piece frum de main road. Some 
rich people useter lib dar wunst, but dey had all died 
out. De tramps an’ all the pussons trabeling along 
de road would n’t stop at de hous’, ’caise dey heerd 
hit was hantid, an’ wuz afeard de hants would scare 
em off. 

Atter awhile dar come an’ ole preacher along, an‘ 
hit wuz rainin’ mighty heaby. He axked some ob de 
nabors ef he could put up at de hous’ in de fiel’ fer 
de night, ez hit wuz gitten berry dark ’bout dat time. 
De nabors tole him he could stay dar ef he wantid 
ter, but dat de buildin’ wuz ’bout giben up ter de 
hants. 

De preacher neber said much, but he borrered a 
box of lucifum matches an’ a big taller candil. Den 
he tromped straight ter de hous’ an’ struck a light, 
an’ went in peart wid his head helt high. 

De fust thing he foun’ wuz an ole table in the 
closes’ cornder ob de down-stairs room. He drawed 


hit out inter de middle ob de flo’; den he tuk his 
Bible from de big inside pockit ob his coat, laid hit 
on de table, pulled a miljewed rockin’-chair ter de 
side ob der candil, tuk his seat easy, an’ opened de 
book. 

All dis time de daddy-long-legs and de cockroaches 
wuz crawlin’ in an’ out ob de walls; de spiders wuz 
movin’ in de big black cobwebs, an’ de rats an’ 
mouses wuz makin’ a rackit all ober de hous’. De 
preacher neber tuk no notice ob de varmints; he 
wiped his spees’ wid a blue handkercher, put dem 
on, an’ sot inter readin’. 

De rain wuz fallin’ an’ fallin’, but de win’ neber 
blowed much, an’ de candil kep’ still ez de preacher. 

*Way long ’bout de middle ob de night in walked 
de body ob a bull-dog, widout a head. He neber 
barked, but when he got clos’ ter de table he moved 
back’ards slow to the front door, an’ banished swif’ 
inter de darkness an’ de rain. 

An’ de preacher an’ de candil bofe kep’ still. 

Atter awhile a cow come in wid no horns on her 
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head an’ no motionin’ ob de tail. She crossed de 
room an’ passed froo’ de wall by the side ob de 
chimbley. 

An’ de preacher an’ de candil neber moved. 

Nex’ dar come in two black cats wid monstous 
heads, and eyes ez big ez de owl’s a-blinkin’ at um 
from de dark eend ob de room. De eyes ob dem cats 
look like coals ob fire, wid no ashes on um. Dey 
crope up onder de table whar de foots ob de preacher 
wuz stritched out an’ mounted onum. De har on his 
head ris’ w’en dey teched him, but he neber sed 
nuthin’, an’ kep’ a readin’ an’ a readin’ in de good 
book. 

Jest fore de breakin’ ob de day de flame ob de 
eandil lep’ up. De win’ neber struc’ hit, fer de a’r 
wuz still. De light fell suddin ez hit ris’, and sot inter 
burnin, blue. 

Den in come a man wid a ’ooman follerin’ him, 
an’ bofe of um in long white clothes, wid de smell 
of de grabeyard all ober dem. 

Dey wuz ghoses! 

De preacher neber had knowed um, livin or dead, 
but he shet de Bible and axked um easy: 

- “Name ob de Lawd, w’at yo’ want?’’ 

Den dey tole him dey wuz from de t’other worl’, 
and could n’t res’ happy in the chuchyard, becaise ob 
some money dey hid afore dey died. 

Dey sed ’t was nine t’ousan’ dollahs, and wuz bur- 
ied ‘“‘’way down on a hillside.’’ Dey tole him whar 
to fine hit. Den dey said dey had two brudders lib- 
in’, an’ begged de preacher ter git de money an’ gib 
de brudders two t’ousan’ apiece; de ballance wuz 
his’n. 

Dey said ’t was giben ter him fer speakin’ ter dem. 
Dey tole him dey could res’ happy now, and dey lef’ 
him. An’ de mornin’ broke wid de preacher settin’ 
at de table wid bofe hands on de Bible. 

De eend ob de tale say dat de preacher foun’ de 
money, an’ done right by de brudders. An’ atter dat 
enny body could sleep in de house. 

Nobody neber wuz brave enuff ter speak ter de 
hants tel’ de preacher come along. He jes’ sot down 
and read de good book all night. 


WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


A REFORM CANDIDATE. 


Now you is mighty right, en dis chile ain’t a-funnin’, 
I’ze a can’idit fer sartin; en I’ze out en a-runnin’ 
Fer de ’sponserble awfice uv city perlice, 
En no mistake! Da’s de place wut I'z atter— 
I made up my mine, an’ da’s wut de matter— 
I'd erbout ez soon have it ez jestus uv de peace. 


Hi! clear de track, dah! How you think dis nigger 
’Ould iook wid a club? How you think he’d figger 
Drest up in gole buttons en a blue suit er close? 
You may talk erbout de ’simmon, but I reck’n I'd 
knock it, 
Wid a pistol in my belt en a razzor in my pocket 
En de law at my back, no diffunce whah I goes! 


I axes yo’ so-pote, en I hopes, boys, ter git it, 
I’ze a-shootin’ putty high, but I lay you I e’n hit it, 
Ef yo-all stand by me like neighbors to de een; 
Dah's plenty in de race, but ef J gits ‘lected 
I'll do you mo’ good den ever you ’spected, 
En ef you stay wid me we c’n swipe de platter 
clean. 


Dis thing er puttin’ men in de mos’ impawtunt 
places 
Wut could n’t open a jacker on less’n a pa’r uv aces— 
En '’spesherly perlicemens—have ’ceded fur er- 
nough ; 
Ef you wanter keep de country fum a-rackin’ down 
to ruin, 
You mus’ scotch de w’eels en do a monst’ous better 
job er shoin’, 
En put up better drivers, wut you know is up to 
snuff. 


Now I is got a flatfawm, w’ich I stan’s squar’ a-top it, 
Ef it gits a fa’r shake it is boun’ fer to stop it, 
En stop it, too, you heerd me, in a mighty short 
spell; 
I hain’t bin a-study’n fer nu’h’n de sitcherwation 
Uv de gubermunt-at-large, en de needs uv de nation— 
You mine wut I tells you, en you mine it mighty 
well! 


Now ef I wuz a perliceman, I'd go in fer to straighten 
Sevul p’ints uv de law wut needs legislatin’, 
De fus’ one er w'ich ’ould be ballit-box rerfawm ; 
Wut show is a po’ man got at any ’lection? 
Bless de lam’! but I lay you ef I meks connection, 
Fer dese yere errestocracks I’ll make it mighty 
wawm! 


De freedom uv de polls, da’s wut I’ze so-potin ; 

Dey ain’t got no right fer to keep a man fum votin’ 
Fer two er three can’idits er fer de whole rai’ ; 

But ez it is now, you know dey won’t letchyer 

Put in but one vote, en dat un wont fetchyer 
Mor'n a dollar er a dollar’n-a-ha’f! 


En dah’s de pos’-awfice ain’t run lak it oughter; 
I bin a-gwine dah en a-watchin on it sorter 
Fer ’bout twenty yeah—yes, ever sence de waw— 
En de big bugs en dem wut cuts de highes’ capers 
Is de onliest ones to git all de letters en de papers, 
Ercordin to dis one-sided ornery law. 


I dunner how to write, ner to read, ner to figger, 
But I got ez much right ez any w'ite man er nigger 
Fer to draw my sheer uv de Gubermunt mail ; 
Fer de las’ twenty yeah I axes en I axes, 
But dey don’t never isshyer, dough I pays my jus’ 
taxes, 
No ’rerspondunce to me—en da’s wut ail 


Dis chile; but, den, atter I wunst gits ‘lected— 

Wu’-dat you say, boss? wu’-dat, wut you ‘jected? 
Huh? perlicemens is ’pinted? Well, let dat be; 

T reck’n [ e’n run fer county clerk, er tax-collector, 

Er juryman, er lawyer, er maybe school-terrector— 
Now go long dah, boss, caze you caint lose me! 


HARRISON ROBERTSON. 
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